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Che Outlook. 


Later advices put a somewhat different aspect 
onthe Yazco murder to that presented by the 
Christian Union last week. Mr. Dixon’s brother 
has made his appearance in Washington; he de- 
clares that Barksdale had been long in wait at the 
drug store of the chairman of the Democratic 
County Convention, armed with a shot-gun, for 
the purpose of assassinaticg his brother; and it is 
asserted that Mr. Dixon was shot in the back from 
behind, ‘and denied that he made any attempt, 
or even had any opportunity to make an attempt, 
at self-defence. Our readers must not forget that 
it is almost impossible to get an impartial, and 
therefore trustworthy, account off this homicide, 
and that accounts from either of the three parties, 
Independent, Democratic, or Republican, must be 
taken with great allowance. That which dis- 
graces Yazoo County, however, is not the mere 
fact that a man has been shot dead in a street 
brawl there—several men have been shot down 
under such circumstances in’ Northern cities; but 
in Northern cities such a homicide is carefully 
investigated, the facts are ordinarily ascertained, 
ond the guilty party, if he be guilty, brought to 
Some sort of trial and punished. The disgrace 
Which attaches to the State of Mississippi lies in 
the fact that no one, we suppose, really believes 
that the Dixon murder ever will be impartially 
and fairly investigated, or that the perpetrator of 
that homicide will, even though guilty, ever be 
brought to a fair trial and undergo a just penalty. 











The latest news from California indicates that 
Mr. Kalloch’s wound is less dangerous than was 
at first anticipated, and that there is a possibility, 
if not a probability, of his recovery. The pro- 


Posal to substitute Mr. Kearvey for Kalloch as 
— 


of the Workingmen’s party for the 
ayoralty is discountenanced by Mr. Kearney 





himself, and is in abeyance at least until the 


less than the average; added to which is a serious 


issue of Mr. Kalloch’s wounds is determined. deficiency in potatoes, beans, peas, and rye. On 


The ‘‘ Chronicle” has issued an article in defence 
of its editor and proprietor, which is a good sign, 
in so far as this—that it indicates the existence of 
a public sentiment to which he is compelled to 
respond. The only point, however, which he 
makes is this, that Mr. Kalloch had prepared to 
scurrilously attack him before he had scurrilously 
attacked Mr. Kalloch. The verdict of all un- 
prejudiced readers of this halting plea is defence 
wi'l be; ‘‘lame and impotent.” The pulpit of San 
Francisco very generally drew a moral lesson 
from the shooting, and generally agreed in their 
interpretation of the better public sentiment of 
the community—namely, that society is disgraced 
both by the scurrilous combat which preceded, 
and by the attempted assassination which ’re- 
sulted from it. 


European affairs generally remain in statu quo; 
although the resignation of Count Andrassy, 
on pretext of ill health, has undoubtedly been 
tendered, his successor has not yet been appointed, 
and bis friend, Baron Haymerle, refuses the Aus 
trian premiership on the ground of parliamentary 
inexperience. The Baron’s ultimate acceptance 
of the post is not unlikely, however, seeing that it 
would leave his leader free to arrange the details 
of the close alliance between Austria and Ger- 
many now sedulously cultivated alike by Bis- 
marck and Andrassy. There are rumors of a 
disagreement between Germany and Russia, who 
have, until lately, been in entire accord. Taking 
into consideration the financial condition of the 
three empires, it seems unlikely that any serious 
complication will result. Germany is the only 


the other hand, our own corn and wheat crops 
promise large harvests. 
partment of Agriculture from New England, the 
Middle, Atlantic and Northwestern States nearly 
all indicate either a full average or a better than 
average condition; while the States west of the 
Mississippi report most extraordinary growth and 
favorable prospects, 


The returns to the De- 


M. De Lesseps has issued a cireular to the 


subscribers of the Interoceanic Canal Company, 
in which he says that the issue of 300,000 shares 
has not been taken up, but that he feels confi- 
dent of ultimate success. 


Reference is made to 
the attacks against the project which, he says, 


take the form of a depreciation of the possible 


receipts of the enterprise and an exaggeration of 
its expenditure, and of an endeavor to give the im- 
pression that the American people are opposed 
to the scheme. In answer to the first objection 
he relies upon the judgment of the eminent en- 
gineers who are his associates, and who are will- 
ing to undertake the work at their own risk. In 


| answer to the second objection, he states that he is 
| about to visit the United States for the purpose 
| of ascertaining public sentiment, and that on his 
| return he will proceed to organize the Universal 
| Company by virtue of valuable concessions from 
| the Government of the United States of Col- 


umbia, A semi-monthly bulletin will hereafter 
be issued, to keep the subscribers to the canal in- 
formed of the progress of the work. 


| The land question is coming to the front in 
| Ireland asin England. At a recent public meet- 


country provided with wealth sufficient to take any | ing the evils of the present system were exposed, 
aggressive action; the Cis-Leithan deficit this year | and it was proposed to establish a National Land 


will be ten millions of dollars; and the Govern- 
ment of the Tzar finds it difficult, without recourse 


| League, and to keep Ireland for the Irish by 


creating a peasant proprietary similar to that 


to external loans, to supply its current needs—nor | which, by its thrift and frugality, has contributed 
are such loans now regarded with favor by the | so substantially to the financial strength of France 
great financiers of Europe. Once, when hostilities |in recent years. As an initiatory measure, the 


between two European powers threatened, Ma- 
dame Rothschild quietly observed: ‘‘ Nay, there 
will be no war; my sons will not lend them the 
money.” And events proved her to be right. 


The cholera has assumed very serious propor- 
tions in Japan. Within the month of August 
there have been 45,000 cases, and 25,000 deaths. 
The recklessness of commercial selfishness is illus- 
trated, if reports are true, by the course of the 
representative of the German Government in 
Japap, who has insisted upon his right to disre- 
gard all quarantine regulations except such as 
are made with the consent and co-operation of the 
foreign representatives. The country will gene- 
rally agree with the opinion of our own Minister 
(Mr. Bingham) and General Grant and in the 
sentiment which report attributes to them—that 
the Japanese Government would have the right 


to resort to forcible measures, even to the instant | 
lic Church is again evidenced by the latest 
| Encyclical from the Pope, which is, in brief, a 
| denunciation of modern philosophy in all its 
| forms, and a plea for a return to scholasticism. 
| The full Latin text is published in a late number 
| of the ‘ 
| paper commences with the declaration that the 
| greater parts of the evils which afflict society in 


sinking of intruding vessels which violate such 
quarantine regulations as, in such emergency, the 
home government find it necessary to establish. 
The European governments have tardily given 
their sanction to the Japanese regulations, but 
not until both Yokohama and Tokio have become 
seriously infected with the cholera. 


Almost contemporaneously are brought to us 
reports of the grain crop abroad and at home, in- 
dicating a reasonable ground for anticipating an 
active American exportation of breadstuffs. The 


grain crops of England are estimated at one-third | ance. 





meeting adopted a plan of action and hopes to 
bring about a better state of affairs by placarding 


| in public places all notifications of intended evic- 
| tion for non-payment of rent, and holding public 
| meetings as near the scenes of snch evictions as 


circumstances will allow on the day fixed for the 
ejectments; subsequently, by placarding the names 
of any persons renting land whence tenants have 
been ejected; assisting the latter to maintain ac- 
tions at law against their landlords, and helping 


| them generally; organizing local clubs and acting 
|as a vigilance committee over Grand Juries, 


Guardians, Commissioners and members of Par- 
liament! Remedies like these may check the 
gross oppression which has often characterized 
Irish land-holding, but the evil lies deeper, and 
can only be met by mutual wisdom, and forbear- 
ance, and a wise statesmanship. 


The backward movement of the Roman Catho- 


sservatore Romano.” This remarkable 


the present day are due to the inculcation of false 
philosophy, and adds that while sound philosophy 
is a help to the understanding of supernatural 
truth, false philosophy dissuades from its accept- 
Philosophy, in order that it may attain its 
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end, must be subject to the faith. Such subjec- | 
tion is not injurious to philosphy, for the history | 
of Christian philosophy demonstrates that it is the | 
means of securing it from error, It reverts to the | 
philosophy of the Scholastics, and, dwelling upon | 
them one by one, demonstrates their excellence, 
and more especially that of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
whose doctrine, venerated for many centuries, 
has been followed by religious orders and approved 
by Popes and by Councils. It deplores that 
scholastic philosophy has been abandoned, and | 
that various and opposed systems have prevailed | 
instead, which have given rise to great inconsist- 
ency of doctrine, and consequently exhorts the 
bishops to adopt in their ecclesiastical schools the 
doctrine of St Thomas Aquinas. The Encyclical 
fills ten closely-printed columns. 


About a year ago a committee was formed, with 
Bishop Huntington as chairman, to take legal 
advice and, if possible, action in the matter of 
the Oneida Community. This organization had 
been able to maintain its infamous system of 
‘*complex marriages” for many years in the face | 
of a strong but inactive public sentiment. That | 
the committee have not been idle is evidenced by | 
the message addressed to the Community by its 
leader, John H. Noyes, and published in the last | 
issue of the ‘‘American Socialist.” Mr. Noyes 
proposes to modify the practical platform of the | 
Community by giving up the practice of complex 
marriages ‘‘in deference to the public sentiment 
which is evidently rising against it,” and placing 
the Community on ‘‘ Paul’s platform, which | 
allows marriage but prefers celibacy.” The Com- 
munity will hereafter consist of two classes, the 
married and the celibates, with a preference for | 
the latter. The principle of communism will be | 
maintained by a common ownership of property | 
and business interests, and by a household ar- | 
rangement under which fhe members shall live 
together as one family. With special agreements 
between even larger bodies of people as to the | 
way in which property shall be held, society has 
nothing to do, so long as established commercial 
rights are not interfered with; but the marriage 
system of the Oneida Community has been a 
stain on the history of the State, and public 
opinion has tardily enforced a reform which 
ought to have been brought about years ago. 
The committee have acted promptly and with 
vigor in this matter, and deserve the thanks of 
all good citizens. 


The New York Legislature receives and deserves 
so much criticism that it is a pleasure to find op- 
portunity for exceptional commendation. Among 
the laws passed during the session of 1879 are 
some bearing upon amusements, which we hope 
to see enforced by a vigorous public opinion. 
Those public recreations whose fascination con- 
sists in danger to the performers—such as knife 
and sword throwing, shooting the apple trom the 
head of a dramatic William Tell, and the like— 
are prohibited; and managers of public bathing- 
places, as at Coney Island and Long Branch, are 
required to provide surf or life-boats, or some 
equally serviceable means for securing bathers in 
times of danger. The game laws have also been 
modified and improved. Hunting, trapping, or 
catching birds and wild beasts on Sanday are for- 
bidden, and the killing, catching, or selling of 
wild song-birds, from early spring to late fall, is 
also prohibited except in pursuit of ornithologi- 
cal science, or by the owner of fruit-trees for the 
protection of his fruit. 


A very great, but little commented on, sanitary 
improvement in this city has been the establish- 
ment of free baths, largely patronized by labor- 
ing men and their families. The baths are opened | 
at five o’clock in the morning, at which hour long | 
files are patiently awaiting admission, and, in 
order to be in time, some of the bathers sleep all 
night in their neighborhood on trucks and piles 
of lumber. On Mondays, Wednesdays and Fri- 
days they belong to the women; on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays to the men. Each 
bather is allowed twenty minutes, after whéch, the 
police can eject him—if he can be caught. In 
one week 110,000 women and girls and 161,000 
men and boys took advantage of these free bath- 
ing places, which at times were so crowded as only 
to allow eight square feet to each bather. Whether 
these baths are justly or unjustly denounced as 








| Hebrews, etc., etc? 
| FTNHE relations which the Father, the Son and 


| the Godhead. 


| more subtle than words. 


sources of disease, tainted as they are with gar- 
bage and sewage, flowing in from the tainted 
rivers, the throngs who resort to them plainly 
show the need of some such means of refresh- 
ment for the bodies of tenement-house dwellers 
in the hot months, and indicate the necessity for 
better provision for cleanliness throughout the 
year. In nearly all the large towns of England a 
cold plunge, shower or swim may be obtained for 
a penny, and for four cents a hot bath, in public 
establishments built by the municipalities or local 
Boards of Health, but self-supporting thereafter 
at these moderate charges. 








THE TRINITY—IN EXPERIENCE. 


Is Jesus Christ equal with the Father? If so, why is he 
always called Son, and God his Father? And why is he 
represented as exalted by God the Father and dependent 
on God the Father, as in the fifth chapter of John’s Gospel, 
the second chapter of Phillippians, the first chapter of 
INQUIRER. 





the Holy Spirit bear to each other have been 
much discussed in theology; but they are not 
discussed in the Bible. It discloses only their 
relations tous. The Trinity is regarded as a fun- 
damental doctrine of Christian faith; yet the 
word ‘‘trinity ” does not occur in the Bible, nor yet 


| any philosophical statement of the doctrine. As 


men find houses in the forest, by taking the living 
trees, denuding them of leaves and branches, and 


| cutting and sawing and fitting them together, 


so men have found creeds in the Bible by shaping 
vital experiences into formulated philosophies. 
The Trinity of the Bible isa Trinity in experience, 
not one in thought. 

The teaching of the Bible consists of four fun- 
damental declarations. 

There is one God—not gods many and lords 
many, not gods three and lords three. There are 
Tritheists who suppose that they are Trinitarians, 
but they are mistaken. All Christian faith is 
Unitarian in this, that it maintains the unity of 
Imagining three gods is orthodox 
polytheism; possibly orthodox, certainly polythe- 
ism. ‘‘ Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one 
God ”—that inscription stands over the gateway 
of every temple of true worship. 

This God isa Father. He is not a mere First 
Cause, not Nature, not Law, not the Universal 
Being. He has feelings; he stands in sympathetic 
relations to each one of his creatures. He knows 
them, loves them, cares for them, understands 
them, sympathizes with them. He is not 
their law, but their Law-giver; he is their Pro- 
vider, their Care-taker, their Sin-bearer, their 
personal Helper. ‘‘ Like as a father pitieth his 
children, so the Lord pitieth tuem that fear him.” 

This unknown Father has revealed himself, par- 
tially in nature, partially in providence, partially 
in the inspirational thoughts of prophets and apos- 
tles respecting him, but most of all in the earthly 
life of Jesus of Nazareth. God was in Christ re- 
conciling the world to himself. Christ was God 
manifest in the flesh. He was the Word of God 
—that is, the utterance of the divine thoughts 
toward the human race. What Christ was in the 
narrow sphere of his limited earthly life, that is 
the infinite Father in the illimitable sphere of 
his divine administration. 
toward the Pharisees, that God feels toward the 
religious pretender of to-day; what Christ felt 
toward the woman that was a sinner, that God 
eternally feels toward every soul that turns, with 
tears of sorrow, from a shameful past toward a 
redeemed future. Christ is God translated into 
human life, imaged in an earthly sphere, reflected 
in a glass darkly. 

This unseen and unheard God deals directly 
with the human soul. He broods it, touches it, 
moves upon it as at creation he moved on the 
face of the deep. Sympathy is more sacred and 
The divine sympathy 
utters itself in the experiences of holy men, and 
in the voice of Jesus Christ, but yet more in the 
inaudible voice that speaks to the listening heart. 
Spirit touches spirit, even in earthly love; but 
there is no such touch as that of the divine Spirit; 
the Spirit of truth, because it clarifies the spirit- 
ual perceptions; the Spirit of holiness, because it 
endows the soul with a divine strength and enthu- 
siasm not its own. 

We imagine God in the analogy of the Father; 
we see God in the earthly life of Christ; we feel 


: —= 
God in the direct affluence of his own Spirit. We 
read of God, hieroglyphically, in the justice, the 
tenderness, the sympathy, which, poorest at its 
best, is best seen in the household; we see his 
image reflected in the incarnate life of Jesus 
Christ; we know him when his Spirit enters into 
our spirits and we are filled with all the fullness of 
God. We experience the Fatherhood of God when 
we form our conception of him, not from nature 
but from the highest phases of human life: ws 
experience the Sonship of Christ when we appre- 
ciate, though it be but dimly, the ideal beauty of 
his life of divine suffering love; we experience the 
Holy Spirit when we carry him in our hearts, ang 
he carries us in his. We experience the Trinity 
when we think of God as a Father, interpret his 
thoughts toward us by the life of the Son, and 
live in the conscious fellowship of the Holy Spirit. 

When the intellect endeavors to translate this 
faith into a belief, to formulate this experience of 
the Trinity into a philosophy of the Trinity, it 
fails, simply because the mind can never ade- 
quately express the inexpressible life of the soul. 
When it attempts to determine the relations of 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit to each other, it 
attempts to construct a known quantity out of 
quantities that are unknown. The experiment 
has been made from the beginning, and will be 
mide unto the end; but it is not made in the 
Bible. The Trinity in the Bible is a Trinity in 
experience. 








THE RESTFULNESS OF CHANGE. 

HE sights and sounds of Nature are medicinal. 

In a lower sense, there is a voice which comes 
from Nature just like the voice of Nature’s 
Maker: ‘‘Come unto me, and I will give you 
rest.” That is, God in Nature brings rest to the 
body and to the mind as God in grace brings rest 
to the soul. Oh! what burdens laboring and 
heavy-laden ones have been laying off upon God 
in Nature during the last few recreating months! 
Along the Atlantic coast, up the Hudson, through 
the lakes, among the Catskills, at medicinal 
springs, in wild fastnesses, beneath waterfalls, 
have they gone, to gather up again, for the strain 
and struggle, the wear and weariness, of the year 
to come. 

But Nature is the same at home as abroad: 
why seek her society elsewhere? The man who 
daily sees aspects of Nature which have power to 
exhilarate—who, for example, looks off from that 
cliff before the C+tskill Mountain House, and 
sees the sun come up, trailing clouds of glory 
—who stands and gazes upward 160 feet, and sees 
the water come down overthe Kauterskill Falls— 
who sits upon Artists’ Rock and Table Roch—who 
climbs South Mountain and North Mountain, with 
a burden of care upon his back—whose daily busi- 
ness is centred in these scenes, what medicine 
does he find inthem? He must be released from 
the business-house that closes around him; he 
must have his eyes anointed with the eye-salve of 
freedom; be must have akind of boyhood abandon 
return to bim, so that every pore of his being 
shall admit Nature’s influences, which are every- 





What Christ felt | 


where and unceasing. Then she becomes his 
| nurse and mother; then she is medicine to him. 
This is what change does.” It translates a man 
| from his surroundings; it unbinds his burdens; 
restores his equanimity; it lets him gravitate 
toward his best self, recover his first identity. 
Beneath a soft hat, accoutered in a red-flannel 
shirt, with a gun on his shoulder and a dog at his 
heels; poising a ball in the bowling alley; flinging 
a fly to the trout; running up the mainsail ofa 
yacht; with the Alpine-staff picking his pathway 
down mountains—wherever he is, he comes back 
| to his first mother, and she kisses him, and gives 
him ber benediction. 

This is the reason why it takes city people to 
appreciate country scenery; why the old man, 
when he returns to his native region, wonders at 
the beauty and sublimity of his childhood howe. 
Change liberates us; opens our eyes; gives us the 
power to interpret Nature, and so she says to us: 
Benedicte! Depart in peace! We sail down Bos- 
ton harbor through the morning haze, the vessel 
seeming to cut through molten silver; the dash of 
the wave against her bows, the clear, saline air, 
the green islands, the distant city behind us, the 
noises on board the shipping, the coming and 





going of the excursion steamers—all these things 
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are full of poetry, of ministering grace, of new- 
ness of life. It is because change has given lib- 
erty, elasticity, buoyancy, childhood of soul. We 
lean against the kindly heart of Mother Na‘ure— 
nay, of Him who has made all things for himself 
and given all things to us to find rest. 








ONE CURE FOR DOUBT. 


OST questions have a practical as well as a 
M speculative side, and to avuswer them intel- 
ligently we must add to our thinking some kind 
of vital experience. Skepticism is largely a mat- 
ter of imperfect knowledge—that is, of knowledge 
which is partial, however thorough it may be in 
special directions. As a matter of fact, half the 
intellectual difficulties of men and half their dis- 
agreements are dae to a misunderstanding of 
terms. When the smoke of a bitterly contested 
field rolls away, how often it appears that the 
combatants never really met, and that, instead of 
struggling for the same position, they were en- 
trenching themselves in widely-separated lines! 

It will doubtless be seen hereafter, when the 
momentous conflicts of to-day have passed into 
history, that the Christian thinker and the scien- 
tist rarely cawe into actual collision, and that, in 
many instances, it was an imperfect apprehension 
of truth and of its modes of expression which stim- 
ulated and sustained the struggle. 

Neither the universality nor the progressive 
movement of trath are sufficiently understood. 
The Christian believer persists in the endeavor to 
keep the wine of the spirit in intellectual bottles, 
and is astonished and dismayed when they are 
broken by its expansive power. 

The scientist, on the other hand, while assuming 
to bold an impartial attitude, insists upon receiving 
the truth through a single channel, and will have 
none of it unless it comes ticketed by the way of 
the senses. Instead of opening the whole nature 
to its incoming, he persists in fastening a method 
upon that which is as free and pervasive as air, 
and the possession of which is, after all, more a 
matter of growth than of intellectual acquisition. 

It is marvelous how the experience which life 
brings, without any direct or conscious instruc- 
tion, makes its deeper meanings plain to us. The 
parable, the scriptural utterance, the poem read 
last year, was only partially understood, but now 
that some great sorrow has deepened and en- 
riched our natures it is luminous with meaning. 
It remains unchanged, but we have grown into 
the truth which it embodies. What was sealed to 
the intellect is opened to the heart, and the prob 
lem that remained unsolved after the bitterest 
mental struggle is cleared by some sorrow or some 
share in the sorrow of another. 

So long as the skeptic insists that the réligion 
of Christ shall make itself clear in all points to 
his intellect, so that no mysteries shall remain 
and no deeper truths be withheld froma nature en 
larged and enriched to receive them, so long it 
will be full of difficulties to him, and so long he 
will be incompetent to pass upon its claims or 
cowprehend its spirit. 

There were doubtless multitudes in Christ’s day 
who, seeing in him only a man’s pature, were per- 
plexed by his wisdom and his miracles, and were 
glad to throw upon him the blame of their own 
blindness. To those only who saw in bim a divine 
as well as a human character was his life consis- 
tent and comprehensible. The same thought was 
in Hawthorne’s mind when he compared the man 
who brings a critical spirit to the study of Chris- 
tianity to one who should gaze only upon the 
outside of the great cathedral window, finding in 
it nothing but dull colors and confused designs. 
Let the same observer enter, and a picture glows 
before him of which the exterior gave no hint. 
Saint and apostle and angel are set in a radiant 
light, grouped about One whose form is luminous 

with heavenly beauty. 

Because the truth of Christ is the -profoundest 
of all truths, and, at one point or another, touches 
the universal life of the world, and because it is 
& progressive and constantly developing truth, it 
may present difficulties to our minds which we 
shall never solve in this life; difficulties which in- 
here not in it but in us; difficulties that belong toa 
partial develupment and an imperfect apprehen- 
sion of something that is larger than our thoaght 
and deeper than our experience. 

Some questions must be held in abeyance, some 








mysteries must await the coming of the fuller day; 
but in the meantime we are not left in doubt as 
to our duty. The spirit and the work which are the 
teaching and the fruit of Christianity are not left 
in uncertainty, and the lines by which we are to be 
led to clear spiritual understanding are drawn so 
sharply that none can mistake them. If we have 
doubts which we cannot resolve into certainties, 
and are perplexed by mysteries which we cannot 
make clear to ourselves, it is plain we are not to 
wear ourselves out in agonizing struggle, but to 
live the Christlike life, to work, and to wait. 
Little by little the fuller light will come. A thou- 
sand acts of love performed will bring us a thou- 
sand times in communion with the God of truth, 
the crust of bread broken will feed our souls 
while it feeds another’s body, and the cup of cold 
water given in the Spirit of Christ to one of his 
little ones will reflect for us some glimpse of the 
divine truth for which we seek; for it is written 
‘if any man will do bis will he shall know of the 
doctrine.” 








BIBLE STUDY ONCE MORE. 


N article in the Christian Union some weeks 

ago on ‘‘The Bible Study We Need,” at- 
tracted wide attention, and received warm en- 
dorsement from the religious press and from 
representatives of very different classes in the 
religious press. A few of these endorsements 
have been republished in our columns, together 
with some contained in letters from individual 
clergymen and Sunday-school teachers. It is 
quite clear that there is a wide and a widening 
demand for some more systematic study of the 
Bible in our Sunday-schools, and for a study 
based upon a moral and spiritual system rather 
than upon one that is, or attempts to be, chron- 
ological or historical. The only objection to the 
suggestions we have thus made is the question of 
the practicability of the scheme, and this objec- 
tion has been adequately answered by the Inter- 
national Sunday-School Committee itself; for 
since the first of July the Sunday-schools have been 
studying a course of lessons which are distinctively 
selected with reference to their moral and spirit- 
ual themes. There has been no attempt to follow 
chronological order in the study of the Epistles. 
The subjects suggested by the committee have 
been such as the Peace of God, the Security of Be- 
lievers, Christian Love, Victory over Death, and 
the like; and it is not easy to see why these 
themes ought not as well have been arranged in 
such a way as to trace the development of truth 
or of spiritual life. Thus, we might have had, 
first, the Ministry of Reconciliation, the Mind 
of Christ, the Fruit of the Spirit, the Security of 
Believers, the Christian Armor, Christian Love, 
Victory over Death, the Coming of the Lord. We 
do not suggest this as at all an adequate or compre- 
hensive survey of Christian life, we simply desire 
to indicate that it would be just as easy to ar- 
range the teaching of the Scriptures in their 
ethical and spiritual relations as to arrange them 
in the way and according to the principle which 
has been heretofore adopted. 

Nor are we criticising the admirable work 
which has heretofore been done by the Interna 
tional Sunday-School Committee. It is doubtful 
whether, in the beginning of this movement, it 
would have been possible to have arranged the 
course of Sunday-School Lessons in any other 
way than that which has beenadopted. But now 
that the Sunday-schools of the country have 
formed a habit of studying together, it certainly 
is practicable to lead them up to the study to- 
gether of Scripture truth in a systematic manner, 
and to make such a selection as wiil best teach in 
successive development the great truths of the 
Christian life and of Christian experience—the 
hopelessness of man, of every individual out of 
Christ, the assured victory of every Christian in 
Christ, and his final participation in the triumph 
of his Lord. 








NOTES. 


Mrs. Sangster mingles pathos and hope in her tender 
poem entitled “Shadowed.” Mr. Frank Converse 
gives further tempting glimpses of that charming 
place with which our readers are already familiar, 
under the title of “Covert Again.” Dr. Bacon dis- 
cusses at length the why and the how of ‘“*That New 
Confession of Faith.” ‘A Glance at Saratoga” re- 


veals some things with which many of us are familiar, « 


but which, seen through observing eyes, are always 
interesting. Dr. Washburn has something to say 
about “English Moral Suasion in Turkey,” which has 
special value as the testimony of an eye-witness. “A 
Philosophic Peddler” tells the story of his life and 
trade through the pen of George Ellington. ‘ The 
Divine Character Revealed in Christ” forms the sub- 
ject of the Lecture-Room Talk. Matthew White, Jr., 
tells our Young Folks ‘‘ How the Tide Went Out,” and 
S. A., by the aid of one little girl and a rosebud, ex- 
plains “‘How Our Flower Mission Began.” Aunt 
Patience relates the story of her camping-out for the 
benefit of her friends who may hereafter share her 
pleasant experiences. Mr. Benson J. Lossing and 
Mr. C. L. Norton furnish book reviews. 

Edwin Alden sends us his ‘‘ Catalogue of American 
Newspapers,” with a request for notice. If he is not 
any better at guessing the circulation of other papers 
than he has proved himself to be in his two inconsis- 
tent guesses about the Christian Union, we cannot 
conscientiously recommend his catalogue for its 
accuracy. 


The attempted suicide of W. A. Stearns, son of the 
late President Stearns, of Amherst College, carries 
with it a lesson worth studying by young men. He 
was a college graduate, undertook the management 
of a business for which his college education had not 
fitted him, became financially entavgled and embar- 
rassed, in the overstrain came to feel morbidly that 
his horor was tarnished and his life lost, and endeavy- 
ored to destroy himself. At the present writing, there 
is hope of his recovery. College students ought to 
understand clearly that it is not the business of col- 
lege to prepare them for immediate success in life, 
but only to develop a character on which future spe- 
cial preparation may be built. After college, either 
a professional training or a practical apprenticeship, 
generally both, is essential to complete the prepara- 
tion for actual and active life-work. 

President Bartlett has a right to speak for Dart- 
mouth College, but he is far too sweeping in his gen- 
eral declaration that “the past two years have been 
marked by an epidemic of college disorders,” disturb- 
ances that ‘“‘ have passed beyond individual follies and 
taken the form of riotous combinations and demon- 
strations.’’ He includes by name Princeton, Williams, 
Amherst, Dartmouth, Trinity, Harvard, and the Cali- 
fornia University. We have known something of the 
internal affairs of Williams and Amherst during the 
past year; if there have been “ riotous combinations 
and demonstrations” in those colleges, they have 
been very successfully concealed from the better class 
of students. The year has, in fact, been one of nota- 
ble good order; even individual follies of a serious 
character have not been numerous, and the public 
order has been preserved by the public sentiment. 
How strong and high this public sentiment is in Am- 
herst is indicated by the fact that an unwritten code 
of the students forbids smoking in the streets, a code 
which 1s rarely broken even by any member of the 
college. Dr. Bartlett implies that “ organized resist- 
ance to college regulations, and deliberately-planned 
insults to college authorities,” have been common. 
Wherever this is true, it indicates that the college 
regulations, possibly the college officers, need reform- 
ing; for such émeutes aie never causeless in respectable 
communities, and a college is a respectable com- 
munity. An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
punishment; the way to put down rebellion is to re- 
move the cause of discontent. The Tzar’s methods 
for the repression of public feeling will not succeed 
any better in America than in Russia. Doubtless 
there are cases which call for a vigorous exercise of 
authority by the faculty, but the best-governed., col- 
lege is that which is least governed, and in which, 
because authority is greatly respected, it is but rarely 
exercised. 


The sensational scandal on which a Western news- 
paper is endeavoring to climb into brief notoriety, by 
coupling the honored name of Dr. Joseph P. Thomp- 
son with a monstrous story of immoralities abroad, 
needs no other refutation than the honorable life of 
this publicis‘, author and clergyman. But it carries 
further refutation on its face in the palpable forg- 
eries which are produced as “ evidence,” not a line of 
which is governed by sense or syntax. They read like 
the production of a disordered brain, and the man on 
whose authority they are given is admitted to be “a 
half-crazy fellow.’’ It1is shocking that such base cal- 
umnies should find any medium for publication; butit 
is an indication that the American people are losing 
their old-time national appetite for carrion that all the 
better class of secular papers dismiss the story in a 
paragraph, and generally accompany it with the 
contemptuous reprobation which it deserves. The 
New York “ World” deserves special commendation 
for its honorable promptness in this respect. 


Mr. George Munro adds the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century” 
to his cheap reprints. We have already noted the 
publication, in the same form, of the ‘Contemporary 
Review.” Itis no insignificant sign of the times that 
the very best English thought and writing on the 
vitul questions of the day are brought within the 
reach of eyerybody, and that hereafter the poor man 
may have the same opportunities of outlook over the 





world as the rich. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Twin Mountain Housg, N. H., } 
August 22,1879.  § 
GAIN among the mountains! It is two years 
A since I was here, and glad I am to sit down in 
the place now made homelike by the familiar faces of 
multitudes, who, like myself, have for years resorted 
here, by the admirable housekeeping, and by the genial 
influences which preside over the whole house. Here 
one can have company or solitude, as he pleases. I 
am like Zimmerman; I like ‘solitude sweetened”— 
with near company. The house bustles from morning 
to night with merry, chattering, romping young folks. 
yroups of more sober people sit in the corners, or 
gather in the long verandahs, with sewing, and knit- 
ting, and embroidery of every conceivable kind, and of 
kinds inconceivable. Knots of young fellows, with 
charming girls, with careless bonnets, are going forth 
to walk, to row, to gather scarlet leaves, or search for 
Alpine flora; and these meet other bands of gypsey 
incomers loaded with vegetable spoils—mosses, fungi, 
vines, crimson leaves, and their own cheeks kindled 
by exercise to a crimson even prettier. 

The evening is even more busy—the long halls full of 
strolling people : card-rooms, with elderly people silently 
playing at whist ; the parlors swarming with young folks 
frolicking, and the older folks sitting around the walls 
wishing they were young again. A small band at the 
far end gives all the music needed if any nimble feet 
pursue the mazes of the old Virginia Reel, or some 
contra-dance, or even ‘*‘ the German.” 

Everybody here is something, and nobody anything 
in particular. Governors are no longer governors, 
lawyers are not lawyers, and ministers are laymen. 
We talk of everything but business—that is tabooed. 
There is, now and then, a wrinkle of politics, but it 
flashes like .circles on moving waters, and runs out. 
Even newspapers are hastily read, and the mail excites 
but a languid interest, with here and there the excep- 
tion of a lover, or one who has left sick friends behind. 

It is a life of relaxation and rest. The fires go out 
under the brain; the whole machinery cools. Chil- 
dren frolic, grown folk become jolly, and old men 
catch the spirit of both. Ministers laugh “right out 
loud,” dyspeptics eat with impunity, scholars sleep 
all night; men in danger of “softening of the brain” 
find their brain growing hard and their hearts soft. 

Then, there are billiards, and ten-pins, and croquet 
—the last especially. We recollect, some years ago, 
a sharp criticism on artists who came all the way to 
the White Mountains to learn how to paint grasses! 
It may seem as if one could play croquet without com- 
ing to the Twin Mountain House. But, then, where is 
the joyous company, the crack players, the day-long 
leisure, the glorious air, the benign mountains looking 
down upon you? There is no mood of man’s soul—of 
joy or grief—for which the “ everlasting hills” have 
not sympathy. ‘Their ways are infinite and unsearch- 
able—in gloom and grandeur, in calm serenity, in joy 
and radiance, in mystery and moodiness, in wrath and 
thunder—when 
their peaks. 

Long live busy idleness for over-worked brains! 
What hosts of children nestle in these mountain homes! 
seldom a disagreeable one! What proud mothers! 
What pale and trembling convalescents, whose weak- 
ness rules every heart and brings willing service! In 








storms assail them and walk among | 


the realm of love, weakness is the crown, and want the | 


scepter. They serve willingly who love. Our only 
fault with this mountain home is its tables—the vital 
point of every grand hotel. The bill of fare is a 
perpetual temptation. The variety of meats, vege- 
tables, fruits and confections is so great; everything 
is so well cooked and so neatly served, that one must 
be on his guard three times a day lest he eat too much. 

But, we have other food. Every morning, at half- 
past nine, in the ladies’ parlor, morning prayers are 


| projected 


held; on Sunday morning preaching, and Sunday even- | 


ing hymn-singing. Indeed, Sunday is remarkable for 
its tranquil joyousness. Although Jew and Gentile are 
here, Protestant and Catholic—every sect almost 
known to combative Christendom—yet the most cheer- 
ful cordiality prevails. We believe that the social 
religiousness and the religious sociality would have 
delighted the heart of Jesus. Of course it would not 
suit Dr. Dexter, of the “Congregationalist.” The fact is, 
the sun will shine on the Lord’s day up here, birds will 
sing, the clouds will travel on Sunday, the grass grows, 
children are happy, and people are glad when it comes 
and sorry when it goes, which is a pretty good evi- 
dence that it is kept ina Christian manner. Modern 
Pharisees grumble, as the ancient ones did, that men 
step out of the ruts of custom to do good; and the 
best reply is that of Him who “‘ made the Sabbath for 
man, and not man for the Sabbath.” (Jno. v., 16-17.) 
‘*And, therefore, did the Jews persecute Jesus, and 
sought to slay him, because he had done these things 
on the Sabbath Day. But Jesus answered them: My 
Father worketh hitherto, and I work.” H. W. B. 





SHADOWED. ee 
By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


HE robins in the maple build 
Their dwelling, as of old , 
Again the breaking dawn is thrilled 
With loye in music told, 
And sunny fields, by no man tilled, 
Are brave in cloth-of-gold. 


The summer wears her former grace, 
Her sweet winds wander by; 

We miss no beauty from her face, 
No glory from her sky; 

And yet—ah! yet—each pleasant place 
In shadow seems to lie. 


The rapture of the blue-bird’s note 
Hath now its minor strain ; 

The very robin’s tuneful throat 
For us hath edge of pain; 

The perfumed zephyrs o’er us float, 
And sigh a sad refrain. 


Last year—ah! some were with us then 
To breathe soft summer air, 
Now passed beyond our utmost ken— 
Beyond our loftiest prayer; 
Our hearts were well-nigh broken when 
God took them to his care. 


Lift us, O, Father, ever kind! 
To summits more divine; 

Let us no more be deaf and blind 
To look and voice of thine; 

In darkest ways still may we find 
Thy beams of light to shine. 


So shall we bear these summer days, 
Nor deem our griefs they mock; 

So shall our tears be changed to praise, - 
Our souls, ’mid sudden shock, 

Or slowly-pressing troubles, raise 
Their psalms to Christ, the Rock. 








SUMMER OUT OF DOORS. 
COVERT AGAIN. 
By FRANK H. CONVERSE. 


W HO could remain in doors, even though charmed 
by legendary lore, upon a day like this? For 
it is General Nature’s field-day, in which her forces are 
reviewed for our admiring gaze. The standing army, 
in their encampment on the eastern slope of the 
Delectable Mountains, are alive with nodding plumes 
and waving banners. ‘The sentinels in uniform green 
who stand erect by our very gateways have spruced 
up amazingly, and salute us with graceful boughs, 
apparently as knowing that they themselves will 
probably never be called to stand a heavy fire. 

Under such circumstances I feel that duty calls me 
into the labyrinthine wilderness which was once a 
garden. Here, presumably, a century or more ago, 
fair Bessie Wentworth gathered flowers for her court- 
ly lover, young David Allerton, or, perchance, pulled 
prosaic cucumbers for pickling. Perhaps, too, she 
may have assailed an encroaching hen with missiles, 
exhibiting as she did so the same painful inaccuracy 
of aim and consequent danger to bystanders which 
characterizes the action of a certain lady of the pres- 
ent day who shall be nameless. 

Now, a maze of lilac, syringa, sweet-brier, and un- 
known but odorous shrubs, protest in a defiant sort of 
way against the encroachment of my pole-beans and 
early peas. Yet, despite their manifest opposition, a 
strawberry -bed in their very midst has 
afforded me anticipative pleasure ever since our coming 
here. In it I have seen visions of a possible fruitage 
whose spontaneity of growth is only equalled by the 
present actualities of bush and weed. But a serious 
hindrance—a literal drawback—to the requisite means 
for attaining to the desired end is my garden wheel- 
barrow. There is a sedentary suggestiveness in its 
very handles which, to a person of an easy—not to say 
indolent—temperament, is irresistible. Thus seated, 
drinking in at every breath the lush beauty of the day, 
I am conscious of being rebuked for idleness by Polly, 
who is poking about the pansy-bed, close by. 

Yet, finding the barrow so well adapted for the con- 
veyance of one’s imagination into the fertile field of 
fruitful fancy, I feign an utter unconsciousness and 
dream on. But thus far we have bought all our straw- 
berries from Deacon Cogsal, next door. 

Yet in this enclosure of ours are fruits—currants, 
raspberries, gooseberries, and the like, which seem to 
thrive at their own uncultivated will. Even our two 
gnarled pear trees, which are of fabulous age, pro- 
duce so abundantly that the Cogsal boys are generally 
inthe milder stages of a chronic colic throughout the 
season of fruit. 

There is another enclosure not far distant, and 
strange dreams or fancies come to those who frequent 
the place. Here, where a veteran corps of sturdy oaks 
guard the ashes of six generations of honored dead, 








the west wind whispers unutterable things through 
the leaves of trees whose roots, trending downward, 
have been known to enfold the moldering form beneath 
in a fibrous shroud. 

No costly granite shafts rise heavenward whereon 
some 

* Surviving friend supplies, 
* Hic jacet’—and a thousand lies.” 

The rude slate-stone slabs, with doleful mortuary 
emblems, are characterized by a conciseness and 
brevity characteristic of the age in which the stones 
were erected. 

Increase Tynker died, a. p. 1682. 
rowing son or daughter records : 

My dad is dead and gone, 
And 1 am left to mourn; 


But hope in Cbhryst I have 
That he and I will save. 


Further on one reads that ‘‘ Thankful Mathews died 
in ye eighteen yeare of her age, a victym to ye ac- 
cursed eppidemick called wychecraft.” And, further 
on, that ‘‘ here lyes Deborah Margeson and infant, slain 
with a tommohock by the salvages neare the Block- 
house, A. D 1701. 

Nothing marks the grave of the beautiful and ill- 
fated Lady La Moyne save a crumbling wooden cross. 
The leaden tablet which once stood at its head was, in 
Revolutionary days, melted down and run into bullets 
which are said to have done good service at Bunker 
Hill. 

Close by are buried, in one grave, the crew of the 
‘*Mersey,” an English bark, which was wrecked on 
the outer bar in a terrible gale last winter. And it is 
not unlikely that they sleep the sounder by reason of 
the constant dash of the sea on the shore below. 

A ripple of something akin to a mild excitement 
has of late swept over our placid community and 
formed a theme for common conversation. True, it 
was only a hand-organ and monkey, but as the dulcet 
notes of ‘‘Ah! non giunge” and ‘‘ My Grandfather’s 
Clock” swelled upon the stillness of the Covert 
air, ah, then was hurrying to and fro. The village 
school was hastily dismissed, smithy and shop, fish- 
house and boats, were deserted, while straightway the 
wondering child of sunny Italy became the center of 
an equally wondering throng. Never was musician 
so petted and féted, never did it occur to one of the 
monkey race to become such an object of interest be- 
fore. His fortunate star must most certainly have led 
the peripatetic grinder into the unfrequented way 
Covertward, for when, with unfeigned regret, he 
shouldered his organ and took his road over the moun- 
tain to the abodes of civilization, his pockets were 
weighty with coppers. And, had he chosen to have 
accompanied his departing footsteps with certain 
choice selections from ‘ La Sonnambula,” I am not sure 
but that the entire community would have followed 
him over the hills and far away, as the children were 
drawn after the Pied Piper of Hamlin by the magic of 
his music. 

These are the halcyon days when one feels that the 
word ‘‘ duty” should be expunged from his own voca- 
bulary. Days when one’s literary cravings are satis- 
fled to the full by holding Tennyson’s ‘“‘ Lotus Eaters” 
unopened in his hand as he reclines at idle length in 
the hammock under a piazza looking seaward. Who 
could read even Tennysor®when the far-reaching ocean 
lies before him, as an open volume, whose leaves are 
the flecking sails of ships bound to every quarter of 
the globe. There are light vessels bound eastward for 
a cargo, and laden ones standing to the west; there 
are ocean steamers bound in, and white-winged yachts, 
whose occupants are voyaging toward the Happy Isles. 
The fleet of shore fishermen are huddled together on 
the one hand, and the lumbering coasters, Bangor 
bound, gradually fade from our vision on the other, 
as we watch them through a battered, canvas-covered 
spy-glass which is said to have once belonged to Cap- 
tain Kidd, as he sailed—as he sailed. 7 

For Covert, in common with many New England sea- 
board towns, has much to say concerning the free- 
booters of old and their hidden treasure. The Oldest 
Inhabitant knows a reef outside the harbor where 4 
brigantine, with a great amount Of treasure on board, 
was sunk by a piratical craft a century since. And he 
hints at bars of silver or ingots of gold supposed to 
have been recovered therefrom by a certain mysterious 
fisherman who lives alone on the shore. In all of 
which I have the same firm belief which characterizes 
my faith in the pot of gold which is found by digging 
on the spot where the end of a rainbow falls. 

When Polly and I were denizens of the precincts of 
Vanity Fair, we were the possessors ofa stubborn pony, 
and a shaky basket-phaeton. But in Covert we should 
find but little use for such a conveyance, even on the 
supposition that our fallen fortunes would admit of 
this luxury. For the only available road is the village 
street, which is of limited extent and cannot be said to 
lead anywhere in particular until it branches off into 
the rough track leading over the mountains, and here 
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we have no desire to go. For not only is the way 
dangerous by reason of its roughness and lack of re- 
pair, but there are possible dangers from other sources 
both seen and unseen. The loup cervier sometimes 
skulks across the track or cries in the wooded depths, 
and an occasional predatory wolf is not of unfrequent 
occurence. Brown bears feed on the blueberry patches, 
and rattlesnakes of fabulous size sun themselves by the 
ledgy wayside. 

But far more to be dreaded by the belated hunter or 
fisherman are a species of ghostly tramps who fre- 
quent the woods after nightfall. Mike Pownal, the 
murdered peddler, with a huge pack upon his back, 
stalks through the underbrush, and is supplemented 
by an unpleasant soldier of Revolutionary days, who 
for some inexplicable reason carries his head under 
his arm. Our veteran stage-wagon driver, who is 
excellent authority.on such points, is currently believed 
to have offered the ghostly peddler a sup of strong 
waters from his pocket-flask on one occasion, and to 


have been ‘* bounced ” from his vehicle by the insulted 
apparition. It is true that old Marcy, who found him 
by the roadside, has hinted at spirits of a fluid nature 
as the cause of his downfall, bat, having an instinctive 


leaning to the supernatural rather than the natural, 
we give no heed to such intimations. 

So Polly and I rather affect the ocean highway in 
suitable weather as offering superior advantages for 
recreation in the summer months. And we are joint 
owners of a small clinker-built, ‘‘ cat-rigged” sail- 
pout, built with an eye to comfort, safety and speed, 
in which we make the most delightful trips, far out- 
side and beyond the harbor limits. And on one long- 
to-be-remembered day last summer we ran far out to 
sea, With a steady south wind which crested the blue 
Atlantic rollers with a sparkle and foam like cham- 
pagne. Never were sea and sky so blue, or breeze so 
softly strong, as the Covert shores receded in the dis- 
tance, and we stood boldly on toward the eastern 
horizon. It may be that we thought thus to catch a 
glimpse of our long-overdue ship, and pilot her into 
port. Then it was that, as we tacked for our return 
trip, a mighty ocean steamer passed us within hail, 
and the gallant officers upon the bridge raised their 
banded caps in honor of the little lady who steered 
while her idle husband lolled ungracefully amidships, 
in close proximity to the lunch-basket. And as I read 
the name ‘‘ Cimbria” on the steamer’s stern, it had no 
meaning for us, as in Covert, as I have before stated, 
wars and rumors of wars are but little heeded. 

Yet the village, despite its antiquated seclusion, is, 
in respect to its personality, a type of the great world 
atlarge. It has its elements for good and evil, its 
capacities for joy or sorrow, its little part in tragedy 
and farce, its romance, written and unwritten, and its 
peculiar people—what has the world more? Human 
nature is the same in Covert as elsewhere, differing 
only in the degree of refinement which society is sup- 
posed to add. ‘True, our lives are passed in an ever- 
deepening grove, and the circle in which we move is so 
contracted as to dimensions that each can overlook 
the daily walk and conversation of his neighbor and 
pass criticism upon his surface-life. Yet this is better 
than the isolation of the great world where Polly and I 
have once lived, and, God willing, we purpose to live 
and die here. 


THAT NEW CONFESSION OF FAITH. 
THE WHY AND THE HOW. 
By LeonarpD Bacon, D.D. 


W HY is not the Burial Bill Declaration adequate 
to our need as a denomination? Is there too 
much of it, or too little? Who finds fault with it? 

[can conceive that some are not satisfied with it 
because it acknowledges, in a ‘‘ substance-of-doctrine” 
sort of way, the Confessions which our fathers accepted 
as representing in their day, the doctrinal system of 
New England. There are Congregationalists who 
would prefer a frank disavowal of those old formu- 
laries, because the theology now accepted and defended 
by Evangelical divines is not and cannot be fairly re- 
presented in the old phraseology. This may need 
some explanation. 

Our interdenominational fellowship with Methodists 
has gradually assimilated us to themand them tous. In- 
deed, it is becoming difficult to say in what respect the 
working theology (as I may call it) of our preachers 
differs from that of modern Methodist preachers. 
Three or four generations ago, when Whitefield and 
John Wesley could not work together as brethren be- 
cause of their doctrinal differences—nay, forty years 
480, when the Methodist pulpit in New England was 
essentially polemic against Calvinism, and the pulpits 
of Congregational churches were polemic against Ar- 
Minian error—the Methodists and the orthodox Con- 
Sregationalists had some definite ideas about the 
difference between the two theologies, and held that 
the difference was momentous. But in these days a 














Methodist preacher can address a Congregational 
church, and probably the oldest and most conservative 
of the deacons will hardly suspect him of any deviation 
from sound doctrine; while, on the other hand, a stu- 
dent or even a professor from Andover, or from the 
more old-school seminary at Hartford, might preach in 
almost any congregation of intelligent Methodists 
without being suspected of holding the terrible doc- 
trines which the circuit-riders of old so often imputed 
to ‘‘the standing order.” 

I often thought, during the progress of the Moody 
and Sankey meetings in New Haven, what horror of 
great darkness would have fallen upon Asahel Nettle- 
ton at the sight of such ‘‘ new measures” employed by 
Methodists and Congregationalists, ministers and lay- 
men working together in an inquirer’s meeting, and 
working by the same methods. There is no denying 
the fact that, in these days of interdenominational 
communion and comity, we have been learning to com- 
‘mune with Arminians not only in worship but in work 
—in preaching the Gospel, in expounding the doctrine 
of regeneration, in that most difficult and delicate work 
of giving personal advice to awakened inquirers. I 
am not saying that all this is as it should be; nor, on 
the other hand, do I assume that, in this respect, the 
former times were better than the present. I am only 
suggesting a reason why some Denominational Con- 
gregationalists may be disposed to regard the Barial 
Bill Declaration as not answering to the needs of the 
denomination. 


Being Denominationalists, they desire the increase 
of their denomination; and therefore they are liberal 
within the limits of Evangelical orthodoxy. They de- 
sire that there should be no remnant or shadow of a 
doctrinal bar to ecclesiastical union between such Cal- 
vinists as they are and such Arminians as intelligent 
and liberal Methodists now are; and therefore they 
desire to see the Congregational churches confederated 
upon a doctrinal platform which shall not even pre- 
tend to be distinctively Calvinistic. Their hope is, 
and their aim, to have a broad and comprehensive de- 
nomination—one that shall outgrow all others by 
drawing large accessions from all others. Naturally, 
therefore, they may desire a new Confession of Faith 
which shall imply no re-affirmation of any Confession 
framed so long ago as the seventeenth century. But 
the Burial Bill Declaration seems to imply a reaffirma- 
tion of the Confessions of 1648 and 1680; and the seem- 
ing can hardly be said to be unintentional. 

At the same time, I can conceive that men of a dif- 
ferent and more conservative temper are not content 
with that Declaration, for a very different reason. As 
they read it, they see’ that, at the most, it only seems 
to re-affirm those testimontes of half-forgotten synods, 
instead of insisting on them as proof that the West- 
minster Confession, assented to in 1648, or the slight 
modification of it to which the Synod of 1680 testified, 
is the doctrinal standard of dur denomination, and 
must be accepted (at least for substance of doctrine) 
by all who “claim denominational fellowship” with 
us. They, too, are Denominationalists, but they think 
that a narrow denomination is much better than a 
broad one. Broad-church principles are their particu- 
lar abhorrence. They can be liberal; but imside of the 
denomination they know not how to tolerate diversi- 
ties which they are very willing to tolerate in out- 
siders. They can have Christian fellowship—evangel- 
ical fellowship—with a devout and warm-hearted 
Arminian; but denominational fellowship is another 
matter. Therefore they desire for our denomination 
something much more definite and stringent than that 
Burial Hill Declaration. They accept the Westmins- 
ter Confession and the Confession of 1680 ‘‘ substan- 
tially ;’ but they do not like to be comprehended in 
one denomination with brethren, however evangelical, 
who do not hold the Confession as ‘‘ substantially ” as 
they themselves hold it. Perhaps they think that a 
platform of doctrine can be made which shall be 
adopted, not merely ‘‘ for substance,” but verbally and 
literally by all whom it is desirable to include in the 
denomination. Well, let them try. They will at least 
learn something by the experiment. 

Let it not be supposed that Congregationalists 
generally are included in either of these two classes. 
Our pastors and our ministers, with rare exceptions, 
are ready to acknowledge and profess that they are, 
in the broad sense, Calvinists, and not Arminians; 
while they nevertheless rejoice in the progress which 
theology has made since the times of the Westminster 
Assembly, and is still making. They are not ashamed 
of the Puritan fathers; but, at the same time, they 
thank God that they see so much of the ‘‘ more light” 
which the saintly Robinson was confident would yet 
*“ break forth” from the Word of God. While they are 
increasingly candid and generous in their judgment of 
differing theories and explanations, they, and the great 
body of the churches with them, will insist that min- 
isters, whether trained in our own seminaries or 
coming from elsewhere, shall be personally examined 








concerning the doctrines which they deduce from the 
Bible, and shall make evident their soundness in the 
faith once delivered to the saints. 

Just at this point we discover a difficulty which 
either extreme of our unified denomination will en- 
counter in attempting to impose upon the ministry or 
the church a new Confession of Faith. What either 
extreme desires is just what the other dislikes; while 
the great central mass—both pastors and churches— 
is, on the whole, satisfied with the unwritten standard 
of orthodoxy which has served us so long and so well. 
In every examination of a candidate for ordination or 
installation—of a student for what is called a license to 
preach—of a minister for admission into one of our 
‘associations of ministers—the orthodoxy of the per- 
son examined, i. e., the correctness of his doctrinal 
system, is more carefully scrutinized than anything 
else; and the test of his orthodoxy is not whether 
‘hd can subscribe a certain stereotyped formulary, nor 
whether he agrees at every point with this or that ex- 
aminer, but whether he holds intelligently and can 
‘maintain effectively the great doctrines of the Evan- 
gelical system. In every examining body the standard 
of orthodoxy is an unwritten but well-known Confes- 
sion of Faith—a Confession not dead and petrified, but 
living and free to accept every breaking forth of 
“more light” from the Word or God—free also to re- 
ject every spirit which is not of God. An unwritten 
and live Confession of Faith agrees with the first prin- 
ciples of Congregational Church order, and till our 
churches shall have forgotten the very essence of the 
polity which is the only excuse for their existence, they 
will always insist on alive Confession of Faith as better 
and safer than any mummied body of divinity. 

What, then, will the denomination, which we so love 
to talk about, gain by a new Confession of Faith? I 
have suggested that more breadth may be what some 
are hoping to gain by this method, while others are 
hoping to make the denomination narrower. But is it 
not evident that every church will insist on its right of 
deciding for itself in every instance what measure of 
doctrinal knowledge and belief shall be required of 
those whom it receives as members? Will not every 
association of ministers inquire and judge for itself 
whether the young man underexamination is orthodox 
enough to be commended to the churches as a candi- 
date forthe ministry? Whatifthe new Confession should 
affirm the Princeton doctrine of the imputation of Adam’s 
sin? Wouldany Association be hindered from licensing a 
young man whose theology on that subject was learned 
at Andover? What, if the new Confession should 
be silent concerning the propitiation for the sins of 
the whole world, or should cover up that great Chris- 
tian fact under some equivocal generality of speech— 
would any ordaining or installing council consider it- 
self restrained from inquiring about the candidate’s 
doctrine of the Atonement, or from testing that doc- 
trine by the old, unwritten Confession? Or, if I may 
come nearer to the conflict which seems to be opening 
upon us, what if the new Confession should imply that 
hell is only purgatory, or that, in some other way, eter- 
nal punishment is not endless—would any church, any 
council, any Association, be thereby hindered from 
judging for itself, or from acting according to its own 
convictions? 

It may seem an easy thing to form and set forth a 
Confession of Faith which shall be accepted as the 
doctrinal basis of the denomination. Let the experi- 
ment be made. The National Council, at its next ses- 
sion, can appoint a representative committee—say, 
Prof. Park, of Andover; Prof. Thompson, of Hartford ; 
Prof. Hamlin, of Bangor; Pres. Porter, of New Haven; 
Pres. Fairchild, of Oberlin; Prof. Boardman, of Chi- 
cago, and the fittest men that can be obtained from the 
Pacitic States. Such a committee, sitting down to the 
work, and taking time for it, could agree (though not 
without many explanations and concessions one to an- 
other)on a written syntagma of doctrines, which would 
be a just representation of that unwritten consensus, 
which is the actual (though heretofore somewhat in- 
definite) doctrinal unity of the orthodox Congrega- 
tional churches. Just that thing was done in prepara- 
tion for the Boston Council of 1865, and there is no 
reason why it may not be done again. The Confession 
thus prepared can be presented to the next triennial 
session, and if, by any parliamentary artifice, all mo- 
tions to amend and all debate can be shut off, it may be 
even unanimously adopted. 

What next? How shall the acceptance of the new 
Confession be made a condition of ‘‘ denominational 
fellowship:” That is the thing desired, but before it 
can be gained there must be a radical change in the 
constitution of the National Council. The constitu- 
tion, as we have it, maintains ‘“‘ the scriptural and in- 
alienable right of each church to self-government and 
administration,” and expressly provides that “this 
National Council shall never [not “hardly ever,” but 
NEVER] exercise legislative or judicial authority.” 
But any attempt to impose upon a church a certain 
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prescribed form of doctrine is, not less than an attempt 
to impose upon it a certain prescribed form of prayer 
would be, an invasion of its ‘“‘scriptural and inalienable 
right to self-government ;” and an act or canon of the 
National Council requiring the churches of its constit- 
uency to accept that form of doctrine would be an act 
of ‘‘ legislative authority.” So, if the National Coun- 
cil should assume to exclude the representatives of any 
church, or of any conference or other confederation of 
churches, from either a triennial or a special ‘‘ session,” 
it must, in so doing, assume “ judicial authority.” It 
might as lawfully attempt to introduce into the denom- 
ination a prayer-book and a prelatical superintendence 
of the clergy or even of the churches. : 

I have no doubt that the National Council may, 
without transcending the limits of its power, compile 
and publish a fresh Declaration of the doctrines com- 
monly accepted among the churches of its constituency. 
I do not object toits doing so. Nay, I am confident 
that much good might come from making such a Dec- 
laration, or even from an unsuccessful attempt to make 
one. Let us try, but let us first understand what can 
be done and what cannot be done. 








A GLANCE AT SARATOGA. 


NITTING on the Congress Hall piazza, and looking 
S over towards the Grand Union, one is reminded 
of nothing so much as the Boulevard des Italiens, in 
Paris, opposite the Grand Hotel. There are the 
double rows of hacks lining the sides of the streets, 
luxuriant trees overhanging the roadway, the great 
facade of the hotel itself, the gaily-decorated shops 
adjoining the entrance, and, more than all, the bril- 
liant, ever-shifting crowd of people. It is in this 
respect that Saratoga is a perpetual reminder of Paris. 
Nowhere but on the Boulevards of the French capital 
have I ever seen the flineur class—I use the word in 
no invidious sense—so largely represented. On Broad- 
way, in New York, almost any fair day, one sees a 
crowd; but it is a crowd of people persistently bent 
on some object. The set, determined, anxious look 
upon their faces indicates that business marks them 
for its own. Here Broadway is kaleidoscopic from 
morning to night with people who have come to the 
place simply to be idle. That this is their motive is 
evident from their walk and unmistakable from their 
conversation. They go systematically to the springs, 
it is true, and indulge the harmless delusion that the 
‘* chalybeate,” which Mr. Weller likened to the taste 
of warm flat-irons, is benefiting them; but beyond 
this, so far as I can discover, they have no aim. Not 
even the butterfly’s life is more empty of purpose. 

I do not mean to say, however, that these people are 
habitually idle. They are, in fact, the same persons 
whom one sees in other seasons in New York, Chicago 
or St. Louis, immersed in affairs. The ladies are those 
who carry on churches, benevolent societies, and all 
the varied machinery in which feminine activity keeps 
itself employed. The men are the projectors of vast 
business enterprises all over the country—merchants, 
railroad presidents, bankers, steamship-builders, and 
the like—who have fairly earned a right to a fortnight’s 
rest by a years’ laborious work. If there is any point 
of contrast between the social life of Saratoga 
and Newport it is in this direction. Here the 
idleness is but a respite from habitual activity—there 
itis a normal condition. The people who give tone to 
Newport are, generally speaking, those who have in 
herited wealth. Many of them have never done a 
stroke of work in their lives—and probably never will. 
The men and women whom you meet at these hotels 
are those who have carved out their own fortunes, and 
in the process have reared great monuments to their 
own administrative skill. 

If there be vulgar, noisy, ill-bred guests here, I have 
yet to meet them. One may stroll through the parlors 
of the Grand Union, the United States, or Congress 
Hall, or along the piazzas when they are most crowded, 
as I haye done repeatedly morning and evening, with- 
out encountering a single ill-mannered person, or 
hearing one voice pitched above the conventional key. 
Some one less fortunate than I, may once in a while 
run against individuals of an obnoxious class, but, so 
far as, my experience goes, a more decorous, well- 
behaved, self-respecting crowd it would be hard to find. 
A good indication of its sobriety appears in the fact 
that on Sunday the churches are crowded, two hundred 
people having been turned away from the Episcopal 
Church Sunday before last. As for dress, there is no 
very bewildering show anywhere, except, perhaps, at 
the Grand Union, where one New York lady, I am 
credibly informed, rejoices in not less than seventy-five 
dresses and forty hats. 

To me, the child-life of Saratoga is an interesting if 
somewhat painful study—painful because the excite- 
ments of a life like that which children lead. here can 
scarcely fail to injure them. The most charming 
dancer in the ball-room last night—I think she took 


part in every dance—whose graceful evolutions de- 
lighted the whole assembly, was a little girl eight years 
old; and it was also a little girl, not more than twelve, 
who informed me as to the seventy-five dresses afore- 
said, and pointed out the wealthiest lady in the Grand 
Union, besides indicating various other local celebri- 
ties. One longs to see in these miniature women the in- 
artificial grace of childhood—but longs in vain. 

Not for years has so successful a season been known 
here. The great hotels have been and are still crowded, 
and every nook and corner in the smaller houses is 
full. If there is any direct relation between the pro- 
cesses of spending money and making it, the fact of 
all this outlay might seem to imply a considerably im- 
proved state of general business. This summer’s pros- 
perity will, no doubt, stimulate more hotel building, 
since the present accommodations, vast as they are, are 
proven to be nearly inadequate, and with another year 
of greater business activity an even larger rush of 
visitors may be expected. 

One hears a great many allegations about the moral- 
ity, or, rather, the immorality, of Saratoga, which I am 
disposed to think have no substance in fact. It is true 
there is a gambling-house here—the most notorious in 
the country—but not one in 500, I fancy, of the people 
who visit Saratoga have ever seen, or have any desire 
to see, its interior. I question whether its moral in- 
fluence is not more than neutralized by the prayer- 
meetings held every morning in one or another of the 
churches, not to speak of the regular and ordinary 
church work. Then, too, there are the races which 
are conspicuously advertised, about which much is 
written in the papers, and which, on the whole, seem to 
be a leading feature, if not the leading feature, of Sara- 
toga life. The races are well attended, of course, and 
yet, relatively, very few go to them. One does not 
notice on race days any diminution of the crowd on 
the hotel piazzas or of the throng in the streets. The 
fact is, there is a certain class which frequents the 
gambling-houses and a certain other class which 
attends the races. In New York the one would go to 
John Chamberlain’s and the other to Jerome Park. 
People who comé to Saratoga for a week or a fort- 
night's stay do not materially change their habits. The 
gamblers gravitate naturally toward Morrissey’s, the 
race-goers toward the course; while the sober, stay-at- 
home folks, who are the great majority, contentedly 
remain on the piazzas or in their rooms. 

SARATOGA, August 19. 








ENGLISH MORAL SUASION IN 
TURKEY. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

YEAR ago the people of Turkey were rejoicing 

over the ‘‘ English Protectorate,” and we were 
assured that better days were close at hand. English 
influence was henceforth to be supreme, and under its 
benign sway Turkey was to be reformed. There was 
much wild speculation in the Conservative newspapers 
as to the manner in which this influence was to be ex- 
ercised; but it now appears, from published documents, 
that the Government had determined, even at that date, 
to reform Turkey by moral suasion. It was agreed 
that barbarians like the Zulus, Afghans and Russians 
could be influenced only by cannon and lead; but the 
mild and civilized Turk could appreciate the force of 
good advice, especially when it came from a friend and 
admirer like Beaconsfield. 
We have had a year of this now, and during nine 
months of the time, we have had a Grand Vizier who 
owed his appointment to English influence, and who 
was supported to the last by the English Ambassador. 
Sir Henry Layard has been constantly at the palace, 
and on the most intimate terms with the Sultan; and 
if good advice were as heavy as lead, he has given the 
Turks enough of it to sink all the navies in the world. 
The result of this effort to reform the Turks by moral 
suasion has been acknowledged in the English Parlia- 
ment to be an absolute failure. The Grand Vizier, 
Khaireddin Pacha, who was supported by England, has 
accomplished nothing, and at last has been dismissed 
in disgrace, in spite of the prayers of the British Am- 
bassador. The English consuls in Asia Minor report 
a state of things which even Mr. Bourke, the Under- 
Secretary of State, declared to be more horrible than 
anything he had ever heard of. Almost within sight 
of Constantinople, the district of Adabazar is held by 
40,000 Circassians, who have robbed the people of all 
their horses, cattle and everything movable, prevented 
the cultivation of the fields, and murdered in cold 
blood hundreds of Christians. Nothing is done to put 
an end to this reign of terror, which has continued for 
months. The same story of absolute anarchy comes 
from all parts of Asia Minor, and the condition of 
Macedonia is equally bad. Even in Constantinople 
itself there is less security for life and property than 
at any time sinee the Crimean war. 





| This story of suffering and anarchy has been told so 





often that it has probably ceased to interest anyone in 
America; but the question, ‘‘ What does England in- 
tend to do about it?” is still fresh and important. My 
own impression is, that she does not intend to do any- 
thing so long as the Government at Constantinopla 
can maintain itself, but that she may possibly be forced 
to adopt active measures in spite of herself. Since the 
Congress of Berlin she has acted on the theory that the 
only hope of securing stability in Turkey was in sup- 
porting the absolute personal authority of the Sultan. 
Only two days ago the fleet was ordered away from 
Besika Bay because it was feared that it would lead the 
people of Turkey to think that England had some de- 
signs against the Sultan. At the same time the “ Lon- 
don Times” had a leading article which declared that 
it was unreasonable to blame the Sultan for not having 
executed the promised reforms—that the Turks must 
be left to reform the country in their own way, and take 
their own time for it. England is also supporting 
Turkey in all her efforts to resist the claims of Greece 
and regain her hold upon Eastern Roumelia. She has 
done the same thing in regard to Egypt, and only in- 
sisted upon the Sultan’s maintaining the privileges 
granted to Ismail Pacha because one-third of the Egyp- 
tian tribute was paid in consideration of the enjoyment 
of these, and the English bond-holders would lose their 
security if it ceased to be paid. 

This policy has been plainly stated by Lord Beacons- 
field, who said in the House of Lords a few weeks 
since that the Turkish power in Asia must be main- 
tained at any cost, whatever the character of the Govy- 
ernment. 

Still, it is well known that the Conservative Govern- 
ment of England is fully aware of the fact that the 
condition of Turkey is well nigh hopeless ; that the pro- 
gress of decay and disintegration has been more rapid 
during the past year than ever before; that the time 
will probably soon come when England must either 
abandon the Sultan altogether or interfere actively in 
the government of the country. They evidently intend 
to take the latter course, and they have already sent a 
large number of their best army officers into Asia 
Minor as consuls, to prepare the way for an occupation. 

But the Liberal party in England, which may soon 
control the Government, is opposed to all interference 
in the affairs of Turkey. It believes that England has 
already as heavy a burden of responsibility as she can 
carry, and that it would be better to allow the Turkish 
Government to go to ruin unmolested—that it would 
even be better to allow Russia to control Asia Minor 
than for England to annex it to her unwieldy Empire. 
The truth is, that very few persons in England have 
any hope of maintaining the Turkish Empire as it is 
for any length of time. The Liberals believe that the 
sooner it goes to pieces the better, and that it should 
be the policy of England to encourage and strengthen 
the Christian races. The Conservatives wish to hold 
the Empire together as long as possible, to maintain 
the alliance with the Turks, and, when the time comes, 
to annex Asia Minor to the British Empire, with the 
Turks as the ruling race. This inclination to favor 
the Mussulman element is manifested in many ways; 
but most openly in the fact that since the Congress of 
Berlin the English Government has not even proposed 
to the Government here to do anything for the emanci- 
pation of the Christians. As Sir Henry Layard himself 
said not long ago, ‘‘ We have asked for nothing which is 
not strictly in accordance with the Koran.” Even if an- 
nexed to the British Empire, it must remain still a 
strictly Mohammedan country. 

The British Ambassador has simply sought to per- 
suade the Sultan that certain administrative reforms 
were essential to the maintainance of his power, and 
in this he has so far failed that at the end of a year no 
one of them has been adopted, and the party is 
now in power which believes that European notions 
are not adapted to Mohammedan Governments. They 
won their Empire by the sword, and they must preserve 
it by the same means. Ifthe Empire is now in dis- 
tress, it is simply because it has already yielded too 
much to European and Christian ideas. They agree 
exactly with the ‘‘London Times,” that the Turks 
should be let alone and allowed to reform their Govern- 
ment in their own way and at their own convenience. 


There is some truth in their view of the case. The 
Christian civilization of Europe will not mix with 
Mohammedan barbarism any more than oil will mix 
with water, and the reformation of a Moslem GovernD- 
ment on Christian principles means simply its destruc- 
tion. Lord Beaconsfield, who wishes to maintain the 
Government, was careful to avoid recommending any 
reforms which might not be considered as Moham- 
medan, but, after all, the Turks regard it as Christian 
dictation, to which it is a humiliation for them to sub- 
mit. To submit to the fate of war is simply submit- 
ting to the will of God, but to yield to the dictation of 
England is a voluntary desertion of their faith—a re- 
cognition of the moral superiority of the enemies of 
God and the Prophet. 
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THE STREET WORKERS OF NEW 
YORK. 
1V.—A PHILOSOPHIC PEDDLER. 
By GEORGE ELLINGTON. 


T was on my way to Saratoga, by way of boat, in 

the latter part of the month of September, that I 
met the subject of this sketch. The ‘ season” at the 
great watering-place was over, and there were very 
few travelers. After supper, toward nine o’clock in 
the evening, I took a fancy to wander round the lower 
deck to take a look at the machinery and listen to the 
playing of a not very tuneful harp. Going forward, 
amidst-a maze of merchandise of every description, I 
found myself among the ‘ steerage” or ‘‘ deck” pas- 
sengers, who, for a very small fare, can take the 
journey to Albany, and are allowed to sleep on the 
boxes and bags in the forward part of the boat. There 
were nearly a score of persons, about equally divided 
between German and Irish, and they were almost all 
asleep. Turning to come back, my attention was 
arrested by a man who was evidently one of the deck 
passengers, but removed at some distance from them. 
He was seated on a box near one of the lights and 
reading a book. He asked me the time, and that led 
to quite a lengthy conversation between us, which, 
leaving out my questions and much that is irrelevant, 
let me epitomize thus: 

“Yes, sir, I’m a peddler—I might say, sir, a travel- 
ing peddler; for I’m ’ere to-day, and no one knows 
where to-morror. You think I’m a Jew, perhaps, be- 
cause you find most peddlers who come to your house 
to be Jews. Well, you are only partly right. I was 
born in England; my mother was a Jewess, my father 
was an Englishman; and, as you see, I have what a 
‘umerous friend o’ mine calls, ‘an ’Ebraic cast 0’ beauty,’ 
and, as you ’ave ears to ‘ear, you may detect, once in a 
while, but not hoften, that my haiches are not quite 


regular. Always been a peddler? Bless you, I should 
‘ope not. My father were a tradesman in the old coun- 
try. He kept a kind of a notion store, where you 


could buy most anything and heverything. We were 
not by any means well-to-do. It’s a poor country to 
rise in, as you know, sir. Youve got to be born risen. 
We all had to work, my mother and my brother (who 
got tired of the ’ole thing and ran hoff to Haustralia, 
and we never heerd from him since), and I ran of 
errands, and carried bundles, and made myself, as the 
sayin’ goes, ‘ generally useful.’ My father was not a 
college-bred man, but he was a great reader. He read 
hanything and heverything all the time he could spare; 
and, between me and you, sir, he were much better 
fitted to keep a book-stall than a notion-store, of which 
he didn’t ’ave much nolion, anyhow. He was a quiet 
man, wrapped hup in ’is hown thoughts, though very 
gentle and kind and good to all about ’im. He taught 
me to read, which I learned to do quite quick, and I 
would ’ave been as great a reader as he if I had had 
the chance, but I didn’t. 

“Well, my father died, and that brought about 
terrible changes. My mother took-on awful, for, you 
see, she used to look up to him—he bein’ a bookish 
man, and she having little learnin’ herself—and she 
used to think of ’im as a sooperior creature. But 
aside from that he was a very good and a very lovable 
man. She took to drinkin’ too much to drown her 
sorrer, and in a year she died. So, there I was, at 
twenty years of age, left alone, for, strange to say, I 
‘adn’t hanother relative in the world except my 
brother, and I didn’t know where he was. I came to 
this country thinkin’, and rightly, it was the place to 
make money for a man with small means (I had about 
$1,000). I went West. I opened a notion store in a 
lively city, and I stayed there for fifteen years. I ’ad 
no vices to speak of, I saved my money, and at the 
end of that time I was worth a matter of $8,000. 

‘Well, sir, 1 think you’ll bear me hout in one hasser- 
tion, and that is, that the Jews, as a class, are not a 
Speculative race; they make their money by ’ard work 
and savin’ what they make. But remember I’m not a 
full-blooded Jew—people must take me as the English- 
man does his hale—’alf and ’alf. So, you see, when I 
got so much money saved up, though I’d been thrifty 
and saving all the while, I found the American fever 
for speculation. growing upon me. I saw people in- 
Vestin’ in this, and investin’ in that, and doubling, 
and trebling their money, and why shouldn’t I? As I 
always kept my mouth pretty close, no one knew what 
I was worth, or, indeed, that I was worth anything, 
for my store was a very small affair. But so soon as I 
signified a desire to invest I had hoffers from all 
quarters, and for all sorts of henterprises. To make 
4 long story short, I put my $8,000 into a mining affair 
which hutterly failed, and I, with a lot more of poor 
fellows, lost all. Then wasn’t I discouraged! I fol- 
lowed My mother’s hexample, and gave way to drink 
for a time, but I ’ad some of my father’s sense, and I 
Soon saw that wasn’t the thing, and I stopped—clean 
short hoff. I always liked to travel, so I sold out my 








store and took to peddling in the notion and cheap 
dress goods line. 

‘‘T went farther out West, goin’ as far as California, 
though I didn’t walk, of course, over the plains. I 
have been in nearly every State in the West and South 
and all the Eastern States several times over.” 

‘*And now?” I interrupted. 

‘“*T am on my way to the north-western corner of the 
State.” 

“Tn the notion line yet?” 

‘Oh, no, sir. I’ve something that catches the peo- 
ple better.” 4 

He displayed to me his basket. It was filled with 
that glittering kind of cheap jewelry sold by the many 
street vendors on Broadway, Eighth avenue and the 
Bowery. 

‘Yes, sir,” he continued, looking with an admiring 
eye at the showy mass, ‘“ that’s what takes ’em now-a- 
days, especially the wimmen. Is the profits large? 
Well, let me show you. These imitation diamond 
studs cost a cent and a half a piece; they retail for 
twenty-five cents. These jet crosses are a cent and a 
half a piece; they retail for twenty-five cents. Ladies’ 
and gentlemen’s sets, diamond—imitation of course— 
breastpins and finger-rings cost all the way from $1 to 
$4 a gross, and sell for from twenty-five to fifty cents 
each. In the South, among the negroes, I ’ave hoften 
and hoften got a dollar for a set that didn’t cost me 
hover four cents. And factory girls down East will 
sooner ’ave jewels than food, though some of ’em are 
pretty smart and you can’t fool ’em very easy. 

‘* My mode of life? Oh, sir, it’s quite simple. You 
see hambition is the bane hof mankind, hespecially 
hin this country. As long as you’re hambitious you 
can’t be ’appy. That’s my doctrine. When I was 
workin’ and savin’ and tryin’ to make so much I 
wasn’t ’appy, but now Iam. I don’t bother about the 
future. I makes a good livin’ in a pleasant way and it 
suits me. You’re looking at the boxes here, and 
thinkin’ it can’t be very ‘pleasant.’ Well, it’s all in 
custom. Lay an old blanket down ’ere, and I’ll be as 
comfortable as you in your state-room to-night. My 
’elth, thank Heaven, is good. Ofcourse I walk a great 
deal; I eat good; I sleep good; I ’ave no desire for 
fine clothes. With a book and a pipe I can be content. 
I don’t drink at all, for its only foolin’ money away 
which I ’ave to work for. In the spring, summer and 
early fall I travel in the country. In the winter time 
Iam in the city, generally standin’ on Broadway or 
the Bowery. Married?” 

He paused a moment at the suggestion, and I 
thought I detected the faintest suggestion of a cynical 
smile as he replied : 

‘* No, sir, not married, nor don’t hintend to be. I 
don’t think I can haccomplish that great object hin 
life of makin’ one woman ’appy—no, sir, I honestly 
don’t, for I’m different from many men. What book 
was I readin’? ’Ere it is.” 

It was Emerson’s ‘‘ Conduct of Life,” and it is Emer- 
son himself who somewhere says that if, traveling on 
some far Western train, we should chance to sit next 
a passenger who was reading Plato, we should feel like 
hugging him. That thought came to me when I dis- 
covered that this somewhat original character was 
reading a book like the ‘‘Conduct of Life,” and, 
though my enthusiasm was not so great as to take the 
affectionate turn suggested I could not help but have 
great respect for the man. 

‘*T picked it hup,” he continued, ‘‘ at a book-stall in 
Nassau street. Yes, I read all I can, mostly solid 
books. I take after my father in that respect. When 
traveling I stop at cheap country hotels. In the city 
I get a small ’all bedroom. Winter hevenings I stay 
at ’ome and read, or go to the theater when business 
is good. I’m a Church of England man, sir, in re- 
ligion—a very broad one, for I believe, like the Uni- 
versalists, in the final salvation of all.” 
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THE DIVINE CHARACTER REVEALED IN 
CHRIST. 

HE view that is presented of God in the Old Testa- 

ment is hardly understood without a good deal of 
reflection. You are to bear in mind that the represen- 
tation of the divine nature in the Bible was almost in 
no instance made with reference to a symmetrical and 
perfectly balanced description of the character of God. 
On the other hand, the nature of God was used as a 
disciplinary truth. Those views that were required 
to be the most frequently repeated were the most fre- 
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quently repeated, and to them the most emphasis was 
given. You take any department in the family, in the 
school, in military matters, in science, in art, or in the 
social circle, and the special thing which is required 
by that department will be repeated over and over 
again. Thus, the necessity of children in school being 
still, that they may not interrupt each other, the ne- 
cessity of their being in proper subordination, or the 
necessity of their yielding instant obedience, is often 
reiterated. 

So, in the early stage of every nation, and in the early 
period of Jewish history, people needed to be restrained. 
They were headstrong, stiff-necked, conceited, proud 
and obstinate. The root elements of these qualities 
were abundant in them. They were of a splendid . 
stock; but to bring them into spirituality and into 
religion was no small work—especially as they were 
tempted, on the right and on the left, by the most fas- 
cinating forms of idolatry. 

Such were the circumstances, that it became neces- 
sary that the views of the divine character should be 
those which would stimulate in them fear, awe, and a 
sense of something greater than an idol—the grandeur 
of the Eternal God. And the fact that he stood behind 
all great moral duties as the avenger, bringing to bear 
upon the conscience of men and upon their fear such 
motives as their low state and their development re- 
quired, and that he did it repeatedly—this fact pro- 
duced, at last, an impression in respect to the divine 
nature that was one-sided. In the dismal and dark 
days of the prophets they reiterated tiews of divine 
vengeance and of the punishment of the wickedness 
which produced upon the minds of men an idea that 
God was a terrible being. From the fact of the repeti- 
tion and emphasis that were required in the early 
stages of the development of the human race, who 
could not be touched except by the stimuli of fear and 
veneration, there came a disproportionate view of the 
character of God. 

But now this is totally changed in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. All that was dark and gloomy in the inter- 
pretation of the divine nature passed away, and in the 
place of it came benignity, familiarity, gentleness, 
sweetness and love. The fullness of/times had come, 
and there was a large body of men who were capable 
of being drawn by higher motives than those of fear 
or conscience. 

You will observe that when the Saviour came into 
the ministry, his cousin John was the great preacher 
of the day, if I may so say, and represented the old 
form of religion, and was a stern reformer, and was 
without leniency. Do or die, was the Johannine doc- 
trine of the old stamp. John would have none of the 
softnesses of men; he would not indulge in any of their 
luxuries ; he would partake of none of their pleasures ; 
he lived apart in the desert; he clad himself in skins; 
his food was the simplest, and almost the coarsest and 
the savagest, that the earth afforded; and wherever 
he preached he declared: ‘‘The axe is laid unto the 
root of the trees, therefore every tree which bringeth 
not forth good fruit is hewn down and cast into the 
fire. I indeed baptize you with water unto repent- 
ance; but he that cometh after me is mightier than I, 
whose shoes I am not worthy to bear; he shall baptize 
you with the Holy Ghost and with fire; whose fan is 
in his hand, and he will thoroughly purge his floor, 
and gather his wheat into the garner; but he will 
burn his chaff with unquenchable fire.” 

That was John, holding himself aloof from men and 
all their festivities; but when he had made himself felt, 
and his views were impressed upon men, and there was 
a band of followers running after him, Christ came and 
began his ministry ; and what was the very first step of 
that ministry? He went to a marriage in Cana of 
Galilee—a marriage of five, six, seven, eight, nine 
long days—where evidently his mother was the pre- 
siding genius, where day after day festivities ran high, 
and where, finally, he miraculously changed water in- 
to wine, that these festivities might be prolonged. His 
first ministration was in the midst of the highest fes- 
tivities known to the Jewish mind—those which sur- 
rounded the happy pair who were just entering upon 
life together; and such being the keynote of his 
ministry, he never forsook that course. He took sides 
against neither the poor nor the rich. He took sides 
with both ofthem. He visited the poor, he talked with 
them, he slept under their roof, he partook of their 
hospitality ; and he also accepted invitations to dine 
with the rich. He had warm personal friends among 
the Pharisees. Wherever he went he was a man of 
society. Not only did he not take upon himself the air 
of a great Rabbi, whom it was terrible to approach, 
but he had such « degree of familiarity with men that 
the crowd could not be kept away from him. He hada 
power that led people to want to take him in their 
arms. 


You have seen persons that you would have liked to 
put your hand on and your arm around; you have seen 
persons that it would have made you feel better all 
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your life to have shaken hands with; and Christ seems 
to have been such an one. 

You see this strikingly illustrated on one occasion 
when the throng pressed him, and a woman touched 
him, and derived benefit from the touch, and when he 
turned and said, ‘‘Who touched me?” and Peter 
laughed him to scorn, as it were, for asking who 
touched him when the multitude were crowding about 
him and touching him. 

It was still more strikingly illustrated when he went 
into the house of Mary and Martha. He evidently was 
in such a relation to these sisters that they felt that 
they could pour their thoughts into his heart—Martha, 
thoughts of her little housekeeping troubles, and Mary, 
thoughts of her deep spiritual instincts. Mary 
was all companionship. Talking little, she was con- 
nected with Christ by the interior. With Martha it 
was somewhat so; but far more she was connected 
with him by the exterior. She had a sense of his 
friendship as of the friendship of one in the flesh. His 
bearing had led her, at any rate, to think that he would 
care about her housekeeping, and about anything that 
she cared about. And what is the conduct of one who 
produces such an impression in a family where he is 
most intimate? 

Another case was where, when preaching very much 
as we frequently preach now, parents went to bring 
their children to him, and the disciples rebuked them, 
telling them that he was talking to grown folks. In 
one place it is said that he was angry, and in another 
that he was griéved. At all events, he instantly broke 
off his discourse to adults, and said, ‘‘ Let those little 
children come to me.’’ And when they came to him 
they did not need crowding or urging. And when you 
see little children running to a stranger in a great 
crowd you may be certain that there is something in 
it. Little children do not run to everybody; and you 
may depend upon it that when mothers brought their 
little children to Christ, some being carried in arms 
and others running on foot, doubtless, the instincts of 
those mothers was not to be despised. It was a pretty 
sure indication that he had a drawing towards chil- 
dren. 

There is a great difference among children as to what 
they will allow you to do with them. Some will let 
you take them readily; but you go where there are a 
dozen children, and attempt to take them in your arms, 
and see how their timidity and fear will draw them 
back! And yet, in this case, he took some in his arms, 
and some on his knee, and laid his hands on some, and 
blessed them. 

This is the language of caressing; and, aside from 
the fact that it was very kind of him to take such 
notice of children, it is a revelation of his nature, of 
the approachableness of it, of the familiarity of it, of 
the gentleness of it, of the humaneness of it, which 
shows that anybody can come to him. There was not 
a time when anybody could not come to him. He was 
so engaging that when he went into the house of a 
Pharisee, where a great feast was going on, the publi- 
cans and harlots, seeing him, and having followed him, 
with a flash of hope lighting up their minds, went in 
after him, and wept at his feet, and anointed them. 
They did not dare approach him as one would a lover; 
but they did to his feet what a lover would do toa 
sweetheart. As she would be caressed, so the poor 
lost woman caressed his feet. and wiped them, tear- 
bedewed, with her hair. 

Christ was the representative of God. Whatever 
technical view you may take of his relationship to 
divinity, he certainly came forth to represent the dis- 
position and the temper of God to mankind. And 
what was that representation? It was one which, 
when made, brought men to him, brought children to 
him, brought everybody to him. It broke down all 
the separations that fear had built up. It swept away 
all those repelling views with which veneration and 
superstition had filled the minds of men. It produced 
the impression that God was the friend of man because 
man was weak, because he was sinful, because he was 
ruined. It produced the impression that if anybody 
was sick, God was the doctor; that if anybody was in 
trouble, God was the counselor; that if anybody need- 
ed anything, God was the benefactor. And when the 
disciples asked if they might pray, he prescribed a 
prayer which will be a memorial to the end of time of 
Christ’s idea of God, teaching everybody to say, ‘‘ Our 
Father which art in Heaven.” It was no Jupiter; it 
was no thundering Jehovah; it was not the Lord God 
of Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob; it was not the Lord 
God of Sabbaoth, nor the Lord God of battles—it was 
‘‘our Father.” There is that prayer, which has come 
down through the ages for every lip of old and young, 
setting forth the fact that the power which centralizes 
the universe is parental. 

You must, then, lay aside the old-fashioned notions 
about. God, and come to him as a child comes to a 
father. The narrative of the prodigal touches that 
point. When he was coming back in rags, his father 


saw him afar off, and ran to him, and fell on his neck, 
and kissed him. The father did not wait for the son 
to come to him, but went to meet him. And so Godis 
present to us in the whole ministry of Christ, in the 
whole of his teaching, and in the whole of what he 
was and is. 

Now it is just exactly this sense of God that every 
man needs, and needs every single day. I cannot tol- 
erate the feeling that leads a man every day to uncover 
his sores and tell God how sinful he is. It does not do 
God any good, nor does it do the man any good. If 
one has an overwhelming conviction of his sinfulness 
he may express that conviction; but there is no reason 
why he should make it a part of his vocabulary, and 
weave it into his daily prayer, and all the time seek to 
work upon God’s sympathy by reiterating it. I would 
not want anyone to come to me in that way. When 
God forgives sins he forgives them. He says, ‘I will 
forget them; I will sink them as in the depths of the 
sea; I will not make mention of them any more.” 
When he has forgiven a thing it is just the same as for- 
gotten, and he does not want to speak of it, nor does 
he want anybody else to speak of it again. Therefore, 
it is an insult for a man, after he has confessed his sins 
and they have been forgiven, to go again and again and 
again and repeat in prayer his confession of them. 

On the other hand, the weaknesses, the infirmities, 
the backslidings, the stumblings, the doubtings, the 
qualities that are so disreputable and yet so universal 
in man, are reasons why one should go to Christ and 
be sure of his friendship, of his sympathy, of his love 
and of his help. When the hungry came to him he fed 
them. When the ignorant came to him he instructed 
them. When those that were in sorrow came to him 
he comforted them. Nobody came to him that was 
bright and shining and perfect. He so manifested 
himself to the lowly and sinful and needy that it was 
thrown up to him that he was a licentious man and a 
drunkard. ‘John came neither eating nor drinking, 
and they say, He hath a devil [he is crazy]. The Son 
of Man came eating and drinking, and they say, 
Behold a man gluttonous, and a wine-bibber, a friend 
of publicans and sinners.” Sinner here means a bad 
woman. 

These were things that were ascribed to Christ on 
account of the universal sympathy which he showed 
to persons that were under the law, that had stumbled | 
and that needed somebody to be sorry for them, and to 
suffer for them. 

Now, such is the Saviour that we have. We do not 
need to go back to old Jerusalem, except to get a point 
where we can put our foot in order to give a leap into 
the heavenly Jerusalem ; for there Christ is a thousand 
times more to us, having resolved himself back to spir- 
itual existence and to the amplitude of it, than he could 
be here in the fleshly life. In the sphere above he is 
vastly greater in excellence than he could be when cir- 
cumscribed and hampered in the body. Hence, when 
Paul says, ‘‘ Christ that died,” he instantly corrects 
himself, and says, ‘‘ Yea, rather, that is risen again.” 
He rebukes himself, and speaks of the risen Christ as 
the one to be thought of. 

So we have—or may have, if we will but form the 
habit of availing ourselves of it—a companionship 
with him which has no parallel and no equal any- 
where, It is love for him and faith in him that we are 
to strive after; and as the apostle says, we cannot 
have faith except there be love. It is the faith which 
works by love that carries us safely through all the 
perilous joufMey of life and ends it triumphantly. 


Che Sundap-Sebool. 


THE CHRISTIAN IN THE WORLD. 
Sept. 14, 1879.—1 Timothy, vi., 6—16. 


* They are not of the world: even as I am not of the world.” 
—John xvii., 16. 
Bt godliness with contentment is great gain. Godli- 
ness is the habitual attitude of reverence and alle- 
giance toward God. Contentment( if we take the literal 
meaning of the original), sufficiency in one’s self, and car- 
ries with it the idea of having one’s resources in one’s self, 
and not in the external world.— For we brought nothing 
into this woild, and it is manifest we can carry nothing 
out. Manifest, not ‘ certain.”’ The ideaas to this truth is 
perfectly plain and self-evident.——Having therefore food 
and raimert (or perhaps nourishment and covering—the 
latter word would include the roof or dwelling as well as 
clothing—this is all the body wants or can utilize), with 
this let us be content. Rather, with this we shall have 
enough. The word is not the same as that rendered con- 
tentment in ver. 6.—But they that will be rich—that is,who 
set riches before them as the object of their desire and the 
purpose of their life—fall into trial—not merely tempta- 
tion, but the whole experience of care, perplexity and 
trouble, which riches bring, is included—and a snare, 
or a trap—that which holds a person firm and fast. 
Nothing does this so effectually as avarice.—And unto 














many foolish and hurtful lusts, or, possibly, uncompre- 


hended and hurtful lusts. Our desires increase as our 
means of supplying them, and if our life is in physica] 
things, our desires will be physical and animal ; and these 
are hurtful, while at the same time their victim rarely jf 
ever comprehends the injury they are inflicting upon him, 
—— Which drown men in destruction and perdition. The 
two words are used, not to express different shades of 
meaning, but to give emphasis to the meaning.— For y 
root of all evils is the love of money. A root, not the 
root; it is not the only root; the definite article is wanting 
in the original. Nor is it implied that the covetous man 
necessarily possesses all evil traits of character; but only 
that out of coyetousness, as from a root all evil is liable to 
spring, and in the history of the world has sprung. 
Observe, it is not money that is the root, but the love of 
money ; the setting the affections upon the money,— 
Which (that is the money, not the love of money) some 
stretching after, have wandered away from the faith. Not 
from behef in the doctrines of the Gospel, but from the 
life of faith as interpreted by vers. 11-12; 2 Cor. iv., 18, ete. 
— And have pierced themselves through with many pains. 
The Apostle dwells on the folly of a life devoted to the 
acquiring pleasure by the getting of money. —But thou, 
Omanof God. The designation of the prophets in the Old 
Testament (1 Kings ix., 6-10), and perhaps here referring 
to Timothy as a preacher of the Gospel, but equally ap- 
pheable to all godly men, to all who seek a life hid with 
God—flee these things. Beware of the danger of covet- 
ousness and escape from it.——But pursue righteousness, 
godliness, faith, love, patience, meekness. Righteousness is 
rectitude of character; Godliness I have defined above, 
(Ver. 6.) Faith is not fidelity, but the habit of considering 
the unseen verities. Love is as described by Paul in 1 Cor. 
xiii. Patience is the spirit that remains cheerful under 
affliction and trouble, bearing it for hrist’s sake. Meekness 
is the disposition opposed to the grasping and covetous dis- 
position.— Fight the good fight of faith. There is a con- 
cealed metaphor in the original. The word rendered ‘* fight” 
being one used to designate the athletic combats in the pub- 
lic games for a prize.——Lay hold on eternal life, in con- 
trast to the mere life of this world—unto which thou 
art called. See the call of Christ in John x., 10— 
And hast confessed a good confession, or a beauti- 
Sul confession. Beauty being the Greek idea of good- 
ness. The same word was used amongst the Greeks 
to express both ideas; and rightly, for goodness is 
a kind of beauty.— Before many witnesses. Possibly the 
reference here is to Timothy’s confession at ais baptism, or 
his ordination, perhaps, to the confession of his life thus 
far.—I give thee charge in the sight of God, who gives life 
to all things. The phrase is nearly equivalent to in whom 
we live and move and have our being. and carries with 
it encouragement to Timothy, because implying that in 
God he may derive spiritual life and strength to comply 
with this charge.—— And in the sight of Christ Jesus, who 
before Pontius Pilate witnessed a good confession. For an 
account of this confession see John xix., 36. 37 That thou 
keep this commandment. Watching it carefully, as a guard 
a prisoner who fears lest he shall escape. Without spot, 
without reproach. One word signifies without actual 
blemish, the other without the appearance or semblance of 
a flaw. —-Even until the appearing of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. This language, like that of last week s lesson, is 
that of one who thought it at least possible that Christ 
might appear at any time. —— Which in his own time he 
shall show. This language again clearly implies that the 
Apostle did not pretend to know when the appearing would 
take place. —— Who is the blessed and only Potentate. 
The only authority or power, all other power being, in 
Paul’s thought, not only subordinate to, but derived from 
God. (See Romans xiii., 1.)\——King of kings, and Lord 
of lords, The same phrase is applied to Christ in Rev. xvii., 
14; xix., 16. The meaning is a king under whom all the 
other kings and lords are but subjects. ——Who only hath 
immortality. That is, he only hath life in himself, all other 
creatures having their life only as it is sustained in them 
by God the Father. (John v., 26.) This is one of the pas- 
sag s cited by the advocates of conditional immortality as 
giving support to their view—namely, that men have im- 
mortality only as they are in Christ, who alone possesses 
it. — Dwelling in light unapproachable. This is figurative 
language which expresses the same truth as that conveyed 
by Exodus xxxiii., 20.— Whom no man hath seen, neither 
is able to see, This may be read either literally, that the 
glory of Christ with the Father is such that no human eye 
can rest upon it, or spiritually, that the character of Christ 
is such that no Christian can fully comprehend and appre- 
ciate it.—To whom be honor and power everlasting. 
Amen. Compare Revelation v., 13. Alford regards the 
description of verses 15 and 16 as intended to apply to the 
Father. It seems to me, from the reference above given, 
as well as from logical connection, that it is intended to 
apply to the Son. 








THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS. 

Verses 6,7. The happiest people are those who pos- 
sess resources within themselves, and that faith in God, 
that power of direct personal communion with him, 
with the invisible Father and Saviour, that gives them 
resources in him. Happiness is to be found in our 
own souls, not in our circumstances. Fortunate is it 
for us that this is so, for the happiness that depends 
upon circumstances is always uncertain (Proverbs 
xxiii., 5) and always temporary. (Eccl. ii., 18-21; 
Luke xii., 20, 21.) 

Verse 8. There are but two things the body needs 
or can use—food or nourishment and clothing or pro- 
tection from the inclemency of the weather. All that 





science and art can do for the body is to make the 
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nourishment healthier or pleasanter to the palate and 
the covering more luxurious. 

Verses 9, 10. The dangers of a life devoted to the 
acquisition of wealth are (1) it brings with it peculiar 
temptations and cares. (Prov. xxx., 8,9; Matt. xiii., 
22.) (2) It fastens men as in a trap—catches them ; 
and under the influence of acquisitiveness men grow 
narrow and belittled; (3) or run into foolish and hurt- 
ful pleasures, into the gratification of the merely sensual 
appetite. If this danger does not come upon the 
money-getter, it is generally sure to come upon his 
children; (4) and under this they are sunk in destruc- 
tion. Examples of this process, in which energy, 
thrift and activity have been seen in a family in one 
generation, luxury and enervation in the second gen- 
eration, dissipation and extravagant expenditure and 
utter soul-destruction in the third, have been very 
common in American society, especially in our great 
towns and cities. 

Verse 10. Money is useful. A desire to acquire 
money and to use it is useful; for money is a power 
which may be used rightly or wrongly like any other 
power. But the love of money, the desire of it (not for 
the sake of what one can do with it for one’s self and 
fellow-men, but for its own sake, for the sake of the 
selfish enjoyment which can be gotten out of it), is a 
root of all evil. Hardness of heart, tyranny, narrow- 
mindedness, sensuality, animalism, strife and envy— 
all have grown out of this one root. And observe: a 
man who has no money may have the love of it as 
strongly as his more successful neighbor. 

Ver. 11. The dread and the desire of the godly man. 
He is to dread, not the possession of money, but covet- 
ousness and consequent wandering away from the life 
of faith or a Christian experience. He is to desire and 
pursue a Christlike character. A man is truly worth, 
not what his bank-account indicates, but what his 
heart-life indicates. 

Ver. 12. Life is a perpetual battle. The merchant, 
the lawyer, the politician, are crowned with victory only 
after the fight. There is a better fight than that for 
reputation, wealth, powerthe fight of faith—the fight 
for unseen riches—the fight for the fruits of the Spirit 
(Gal. v., 22, 23), for the stones out of which the Temple 
of God is made (2 Peter i., 5-7.) If you are a professing 
Christian, two arguments especially urge you tocourage 
and fidelity in this battle—the call of God and your 
own public confession. 

Ver. 13, 14. If you are inclined to falter in this fight 
of faith, remember (1) that you are living in the sight 
of God, who will give you enthusiasm and life if you 
wait on him (Hebrews xiii., 21); (2) in the sight of 
Christ Jesus, who has known more than the bitterness 
of your trials (Heb. ii., 10; iv., 15; xii., 2); (3) in the 
hope and assurance of his second coming to take ac- 
count of all his servants (Matt. xxv., 10-19). Where- 
fore be instant and earnest to keep the commandment, 
and to avoid werldliness by the power of spirituality. 
(Compare Rom. xii., 2). Without a blemish (Matt. v., 
48; Rom. xii., 1; Eph. i., 4) and without rebuke, but 
not without reviling; for to this, the Christian, like 
the Master, is always liable (Matt. v., 11; John xv., 
20). But let your life be so consistent, that men look- 
ing upon it shall glorify the God who sbines in it 
(Matt. v., 16; 1 Peter ii., 12; x., 15,16). However 
wearisome may seem at times to be the Christian’s pil- 
grimage on earth, he may always look forward with 
assurance to a glorious immortality with his Saviour 
and his God when he reaches his heavenly home. 
(John xiv., 3; xviii, 24). Meanwhile, a devout and 
humble sense of the incomparable glory of his God and 
Saviour will help him to look with healthy contempt 
on the tinsel show and glory of earth. 








Religious Aetus. 


Christian Schools for Utah and New Mexico.—A com- 
mittee ‘* appointed at a Chicago Ministers’ Meeting to take 
some initiatory action in the matter of Christian schools 
for Utah and New Mexico” have issued an interesting 
statement of the needs of those sections of the West, and of 
the reasons why Congregationalists should take action in 
the matter. These Territories will soon be admitted to the 
Union as States. As such they will have a potent voice in 
the counsels and legislation of the nation, New Mexico is 
larger in extent than old England and New England put 
together. Utah is nearly as large. The population in each 
of these Territories is already nearly one hundred and fifty 
thousand. Each is under the domination of a disastrously 
“peculiar institution.” That in Utah is the abomination of 
Mormonism. In New Mexico the present population is 
mainly Spanish-Indian. Romanism there is older than is 
Congregationalism in New England—a peculiarly depraved 
form of Romanism, ignorant, immoral, superstitious, and 
controlled by a band of Jesuits whom the late Victor Em- 
manuel drove out of Italy for their country’s good. There 
exists a system of public schools, but these are wholly 
under the management of the priesthood and attended by 
boys only. Education for girls is not a thing to be 
thought of, In Utah there are no free public schools, The 








few Mormon schools are of the lowest grade. These religio- 
social institutions dominant in those Territories will never 
reform themselves. Left to themselves they will grow 
worse sooner than they will become better. No form of 
civilizing and Christianizing agencies will ever fit the peo- 
ple for either State or national citizenship which omits to 
bring with it Christian schools. It is necessary, first of 
all, and immediately, that the precise condition of the field 
be ascertained; that some competent man go at once in 
person and see just where schools may be planted to best 
advantage. (2) A few Christian ladies, rarely well quali- 
fied for this kind of venture and labor. (3) Some man in 
each of the Territories to have the direct supervision of the 
work. (4) Some person, or association of persons, widely 
known to the churches, commanding, to an exceptional 
degree, the confidence of the public, to have the respon- 
sible direction of the whole, in appointment of teachers 
and appropriation of moneys received for the purpose. 
(5) Some sufficieat guaranty that the enterprise will be 
sustained by the churches. Colorado College is a provis- 
ional agency for the inauguration of a preliminary work. 
Here, at all events, isone way. It would not be foreign ta 
the design of Colorado College, as an educational force in 
the New West, if the trustees were to use money specially 
provided for it, to extend schools in alliance with the col- 
lege throughout those regions where primary work is most 
urgently needed. The college organization can be used as 
a Christian Education Society for that region. The funds 
of the college proper cannot, of course, be diverted 10 this 
use, but money contributed for this specific purpose can be 
so used to remarkable advantage. Under proper condi- 
tions, if no other way shouid offer, the college authorities 
would, we understand, consent to undertake this task. 
But it would be only to serve as an instrument for others, 
and, whenever any other instrument can be found, the 
college will gladly resign this care. The college will be 
the more ready to take up this work in the absence of any 
especial society formed for the purpose, since it has now 
an Academy located at Santa Fé, of which Rev. Chas. R. 
Bliss is Principal, and another in Salt Lake City, under 
Professor Edward Benner. Both are men of high repute 
for character, judgment, and enterprise. The mission- 
schools proposed would be regarded as a part of the educa- 
tional system of which the Academy is the center, and all 
would contribute, sooner or later, to the growth of the 
college. Did not one of the founders of Lilinois College say 
that the first thing he did was to get out fencing stuff to 
fence in school districts, to gain students for the college? 
The Committee have already received from a single source 
the pledge of $1,000 toward the necessary expense of in- 
itiating the movement. Col. C. G. Hammond has con- 
sented to act as Treasurer for the time. Said Joseph Cook, 
in one of his Boston lectures: ‘* The Mormon problem I, for 
one, do not expect to see settled unless by the school or the 
sword. The choice lies between the keen edge of the sword 
and the keen edge of the Christian school.’’ The policy of 
founding Christian schools is as old as our American his- 
tory; and nothing in the history of America has been more 
signal and more significant than the beneficent results 
which have come of this policy. Christian schools are the 
tap-root of our American civilization. 





The English Wesleyan Conference.—The Wesleyan Con- 
ference finished its work August Sth. The last meetings 
were devoted to a review of denominational efforts and 
results. A conversation on the state of religion among the 
Wesleyans brought out some interesting facts. It was 
said that some of the agencies especially characteristic of 
Methodism were too much neglected; that the love-feast 
and the class-meeting were not used as much as formerly. 
The peculiar discipline once enforced over communicants 
had fallen somewhat into abeyance. The preaching in 
Methodist pulpits is, in the main, simple, earnest, and tell- 
ing. The extension of the Church is constant. In twenty- 
five years, 5,684 places of worship have been completed, at 
a cost of £4,967,502. The Metropolitan Chapel Fund of 
£60,000, contributed by Sir Francis Lycett to build sixty 
chapels in London, each capable of seatirlg one thousand 
people, at an expense of £1000 each, is in vigorous and 
successful operation. Great interest is taken in educational 
affairs. The denomination has two training-schools for 
teachers, one at Westminster and one at Southlands. 
There are 851 day-schools, with 179,966 scholars. Eight 
new schools were opened during the year. There are 6,255 
Sunday-schools, with 118,760 teachers and 766,757 scholars. 
A decrease in church revenues compelled the Conference 
to discontinue the payments heretofore made to the Aus- 
tralasian missions. The movement for the establishment 
of middle-class schools was discussed, and the Thanksgiv- 
ing Fund voted £10,000 towards its support. The Confer- 
ence was closed with prayer by the Rev. Dr. Punshon. 

Persecutions in Spain.—Recent events show that Spain 
is still an uncivilized country so far as religious toleration 
is concerned. The Secretary of the Evangelical Conti- 
nental Society writes that two of its agents are now being 
tried, ‘‘one for burying a person, at the request of the 
relatives, in a cemetery which the priests claim as their 
exclusive property; the other for holding meetings in a 
village to which he had been invited.” Thelatter has twice 
been sentenced to fine and imprisonment, and is now 
awaiting a third trial on appeal. At Figueras, a colporteur 
was kept in a filthy jail forty-eight hours for holding a 
service in a village near by. At Camunas, the village 
authorities are determined to be rid of: all religious teach- 
ers. They have even expelled the Catholic priest, and the 
Protestant pastor is threatened with death if he remains. 
A deputatiun of villagers waited upon the latter, and told 
him that they liked him personally, but that they had 





sworn to destroy the Protestant cause, The whole com- 





munity has been in a ferment, and the peril of the pastor 
and his family is great. He has a Sunday-school of thirty- 
four children and six adults, distributes many copies of 
the Bible, and preaches to a small congregation. He says 
he will stay at his post to the end. 





GLEANIJNGS. 

MIDDLE 8TATES. 
The Presbyterian Foreign Missionary Board receives 
$25,000 from the estate of Mrs. Means, of Alleghany, Penn. 
—Gen. Clinton B. Fisk hasinvited the Methodist bishops to 
hold their semi-annual meeting in his house at Seabright 
N. J. 
~The Rev. Dr. John A. Paddock, rector of St. Peter’s 
Church in this city, is spoken of as the successor of the late 
Bishop Odenheimer, of New Jersey. 
—Work in the William's College chapel is progressing, and 
it will be ready for use at the opening of the fall term. The 
windows at the transept will be memorials to Prof. Albert 
Hopkins and Presidents Fitch, Moore and Griffin. A memo- 
rial window to Prof. Tenny will be placed on the east side. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—Mr. Beecher preached at the Twin Mountain House 
White Mountains, August 24th, for the first time this season 
—The Methodist camp-meeting at Northampton, Mass., 
listened to a sermon from Mr. Moody, August 27th, on ** Nine 
new things.”’ 

—The corner stone of Mr. Moody’s school was laid at North- 
field, Mass., August 28th, Mr. Moody himself setting the stone 
in place. Mr. Sankey sang and the principal addresses were 
made by Mr. Henry F. Durant and Mr. Pentecost. The acad- 
emy will be devoted to the special work of preparing girls 
for college. 

—The Congregational Church at Stamfort, Conn., from 
which the Rev. G. W. Wilcox goes this week to take his Chi- 
cago professorship, has been listening for two Sundays to the 
Rev. Samuel Scoville, of Norwich, N. Y., and has appreciaied 
his ministrations so highly that it has resolved to cail him to 
be its pastor. No formal action has yet been taken, but, ata 
meeting called to obtain an expression of sentiment, a re- 
markable unaminity prevailed. 

WEST. 

—Ohio has 22,775 Congregationalists. 

—There is to be a new Congregational church at Berry- 
ville, Otsego Co., Mich. 

—Itis said that of the eleven churches in Duluth, Minn., 
more than one half are unused for religious purposes. 

—During the month of July, the California Uhinese Mission 
had nine schools in operation, with nineteen teachers, and an 
aggregate membership of 554. 

—At the recent Grand Rapids Episcopal Convocation, 
there was a discussion of the question: “‘How far are 
amusements advisable for raising money for church pur- 
poses.”’ 

—The ladies of the Congregational Church at Marysville, 
Ohio, have taken an original way of raising money for church 
purposes. They have published a cook book, and made a 
profit of $3,500 on their venture. 

—The Congregational churches of Upper Michigan lately 
organized the Lake Superior Conference, which held its 
first meeting August 12th, and examined Mr. H. L. Bates, 
of Oberlin Seminary, for the ministry. 

—The careless handling of fire-arms has found its latest 
victim in the Rev. W. R. Tillinghast, rector of Trinity Epis- 
copal Church, Detroit, Mich., who was recently shot and 
killed while camping out on Fox Island, on the Detroit 


River. 
FOREIGN. 


—It is reported that the Rev. Dr. George Macdonald will 
shortly visit this country, with his family. 

—Bishop Cheney recently visited Eagland, and had a con- 
ference with Bishop Lugden on the affairs of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church. 

—The ritualistic services at Miles-Platting have not been 
discontinued or changed in any way since the sentence of 
inhibition pronounced by Lord Penzance. 

—Tne Free Church of Scotland will be represented in the 
next Pan Presbyterian Council by the Rev. Principal Rainy, 
the Rev. Sir Henry Moncrieff, the Rev. Dr. Bugg, the Rey. Dr. 
Blaikie, and the Rev. Dr. Adam. 

—The Pope has sent his »enediction to M. de Lesseps on the 
Panama canal scheme: but it looks as if, in this instance, the 
Pontifical blessing is as likely to prove as fatal to the scheme 
as would have been that of Pious LX. of mal occhio memory. 

—Examinations recently made in Birmingbam, England, 
with a view of finding out bow well the Established Church 
fulfills its claim of being a national Church, reveal the fact 
that, for a population of 343,787, it provides sittings for 47,315 
persons. 

—The United Presbyterian Presbytery of Greenock have 
decided that, in refusing to admit their representative sent 
to announce the decision in the case of Mr. Macrae, the elders 
and managers of the Gourock church acted illegally, and 
have appointed a minister to fill the vacant puipit. 

—The roll of the * Priests Associate of the Confraternity 
of the Blessed Sacrament,” a body of extreme ritualists, 
shows a membership of 116 clergymen in the diocese of Lon- 
don alone. Oxford has 72 members, Salisbury 49, Lichfield 47, 
Exeter 46, and Canterbury 41. The list attracts much atten- 
tion in England. 

—King Mendek, of Koa, South Abyssinia, has abolished 
slave-trading in his realm and on bis frontier, because, as he 
tells the London Missionary Society, “*[ am and wish to re- 
main a Christian.”” He goes on to ask that missionaries be 
sent him, having, evidently, a more favorable idea and less 
practical experience of them than bis royal brother of Zulu 
land. 

—Some months ago, some young men of the working class 
at Walkden, England, becoming dissatisfied with the ritual- 
istic practices in the English Church, formed themselves into 
a committee, hired a room, and engaged a missionary. Out 
of this beginning, a congregation has grown which fills the 
room, a Congregational churen has been formed, and a min- 
ister regularly called. 

—It is reported that the new order of ritualistic clergymen 
known as the “Corporate Reunion,”’ has consecrated the 
Rev. Dr. F. G. Lee a bishop. The consecration is said to have 
been performed by three bishops, the canonical number, two 
of whom were not of the Church of England. In reply to a 
question from the editor of an English church paper as to the 
correctness of this statement, Dr. Lee makes an evasive an- 
swer, 
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Science and Art. 


IMPROVEMENTS OF THE SAHARA.—For some time 
past there has been considerable agitation in Europe 
over some plans for cutting a channel from the Medi- 
terranean into the Desert of Sahara, in order to flood 
a vast depression that has there been discovered, and 
return it to its supposed original condition of a land- 
locked sea. The latest advices from Paris indicate 
that the conversion of the Desert of Sahara into an 
inland sea might not, after all, be so much of a blessing 
to the Continent of Africa as was claimed when the 
project was first broached. Its shores would be as 
arid as those of the Mediterranean in Tripoli, and if 
the climate should change, the date crop, which is the 
principal support of the natives, would be ruined. The 
routes of the caravans from Tunis and Algiers to the 
interior would also be destroyed and the whole inland 
trade deranged. It is also predicted that the pressure 
of the mass of water would produce perturbations in 
the subterranean currents which feed the artesian wells 
in the oases, and might cause them to fail, and thus 
entail the loss of hundreds of thousands of palm-trees. 
It is now probable that this project will be abandoned, 
and a railway from Algeria to the mouth of the Senegal 
River constructed. The distance from Algiers to Tim- 
buctoo is about 1,600 miles, and the cost of construct- 
ing the road is computed at $80,000,000. Soudan con- 
tains magnificent rivers, large lakes and innumerable 
shade-trees. Rice, sugar-cane, cotton and indigo can 
be easily produced there, and it would be merely a 
question of time before Algeria and Marseilles would 
reap the benefit of this cultivation of the Sudan terri- 
tory. According to surveys made from Affreville to 
Laghouat, where the Sahara proper begins, there ap- 
pears to be no more difficulty in the construction of 
the road than is now met with on the Algerian rail- 
ways. The French exploring parties have not been 
further south than El Goleah yet, about 220 miles 
from Laghouat, where a dry valley, known as Ollua, 
stretches to the oasis of El Goleah. The Sahara Val- 
ley contains a hard, rocky soil, and the hills of sand 
which at one time were believed to occupy its whole 
length and breadth cover, it is now known, only the 
ninth part of its territory. These sandy hills are not 
even considered obstacles to the construction of a rail- 
way, and wherever they are occasionally swept away 
by the violent winds tunnels could be built so as to 
protect the road. The supply of water for the use of 
the engines especially, as at least three trains per day 
will have to traverse the desert, is what puzzles the 
minds of those who are planning this railway; but 
they expect to overcome this by placing on the various 
trains tanks sufficiently large to contain all the water 
required during twenty-four hours. A railway across 
Sahara, and a tunnel through the Isthmus of Panama, 
certainly ought to gain for French engineers a reputa- 
tion for boldness and originality in design, if nothing 
more. 








RoMAN PuBLIc Works.—During the past few years 
the improvements in the streets and buildings of 
ancient Rome have been very great. New arrange- 
ments have recently been made for other important 
changes, toward which the State will contribute the 
sum of 40,000,000 francs. A Palace of Justice will cost, 
it is said, six millions, an Academy of Science and cer- 
tain museums three millions, while seven millions are 
assigned for a ‘ Policlinico,” and barracks are to be 
built for two infantry regiments and two regiments 
of cavalry and artillery, at a total cost of four millions. 
Among other reports is one that the vast Capuchin 
Convent, near the famous Capuchin Cemetery, in the 
Piazza Barberini, will be converted into a military hos- 
pital. Then it is said that the ancient Flaminian Way, 
lately ruined for pedestrians by the street-cars, will be 
widened into a promenade. Two new bridges are to 
be built over the Tiber—and they are certainly much 
needed—at a cost of a million anda half. The work 
on the Tiber embankment is to go on, and the present 
ugly opera-house will be removed to make way for it. 
Three millions are set apart for a palace in which shall 
be given exhibitions of the arts. Schools, streets and 
theaters will be opened in the Prato del Pastello. A 
correspondent of the ‘‘Globe” of London, who gives 
these facts, adds that the projected improvements are 
not mere projects, but will soon be realities. When 
they are completed Rome will be one of the most mag- 
nificent capitals in Europe. 





CARBURETTED Gas.—From time to time many 
methods of supplying ordinary illuminating gas with 
an extra amount of carbon, to increase the amount of 
light, has been devised. Generally these methods 
have involved the introduction of the vapor of naphtha, 
gasoline, etc., and rendered the gas dangerous from its 
liability to explode. An English invention is just an- 
nounced which depends on the use of naphthaline, a 
solid, like paraffine, and is claimed to be perfectly safe. 





The naphthaline is melted and cast into the shape of 
candles or little pellets, and a vessel for holding them 
is placed over the burner. It is charged from time to 
time, but may be made to hold enough for twenty-four 
hours without exceeding the size of a cricket-ball. 
The heat from the flame melts the naphthaline, and the 
gas, in passing through it, becomes carburetted. It 
will, of course, cost the consumer an extra amount, as 
his gas cannot be carburetted for nothing, yet it is 
claimed that the gas bills will be reduced so far that 
their amount and the cost of naphthaline together will 
be only half that of the ordinary gas. 


SILK PHoroGrRaPpHus.—One of the silk-manufacturing 
firms of Lyons, France, are introducing the produc- 
tion of photographic impressions on stuffs. They sent 
to a recent meeting of the Photographic Society sev- 
eral pieces of silk with a variety of photographic pic- 
tures printed thereon, including, among others, a 
number of large medallions representing pictures of 
the old masters. The length of the specimens thus 
exhibited is stated as being no less than 131 feet. The 
process by which they are produced is not given, but 
it is believed that the prints are made with salts of 
silver. Should such a process become economically 
practicable, it would open a new and probably very 
popular line of dress goods. 


Hooks and Authors. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 

There are statesmen who profoundly impress us with 
a sense of their wisdom, their patriotism, or their in- 
tellectual brilliancy, but whose career is so full of ne- 
gations and so barren of positiveness that it is difficult 
to define their true relations to a community, the na- 
tion or to the world at large. There rests a vague un- 
certainty in the mind as to where they belong in 
history. 

There is no such uncertainty about Alexander Hamil- 
ton. His individuality was perfect. His wisdom was 
self-asserting and conspicuous. He was nota patriot 
in the narrower definition of the word. His intellectual 
development and expression scemed more like intui- 
tion than the result of reason or logical processes. 
He was ever positive in his thoughts, his arguments 
and his conduct; and his cotemporaries, though some- 
times dazzled by the brilliancy of his genius, were as 
able, by his positiveness, to determine his true place 
in the human society as we who, in the calmness of 
historical study, after the lapse of three-fourths of a 
century, have been able more carefully to analyze his 
character in its fullness. Like Washington, his proper 
place in the history of mankind was fixed by common 
consent in his life-time, and posterity have more and 
more confirmed the verdict of his cotemporaries. 

In these days, when the old questions which vexed 
the founders of the Republic—questions concerning 
the true relations of the States to the General Govern- 
ment—are agitating the public mind in an extraordin- 
ary degree, our inquiries naturally and wisely turn 
back to the study of the evident aims of the men who, 
in framing the fundamental law of the land, undoubt- 
edly expressed the sentiments of the people whom 
they represented. In that study, the Essay of Judge 
Shea here noticed, so far as it goes, will be a most 
important help in estimating the character of Hamilton 
as a statesman and philosopher, of his significance in 
history, and the status of his colleagues. And yet it 
does not literally fulfill the promises of its title-page. 
It is a careful and conscientious study of Hamilton 
only during his earlier public career (which indicated 
the character of his subsequent life) and of the politi- 
cal and social aspects of the times in which he lived. 
It is proper to say, however, that in his introduction, 
Judge Shea intimates that the contents of this volume, 
form only the preliminaries of a more extended life of 
the eminent statesman. 

The first one hundred and forty pages of the work 
are devoted chiefly to an essay on the political condi- 
tion of the people of Europe and America at the time 
of Hamilton’s advent, a discussion of the transitions 
in Europe at that period, and of the tendencies of the 
American colonists, as well as of the dominant ideas 
and purposes of Hamilton, so early displayed, as com- 
pared with those of the leading men in Europe and 
America. 

In this discussion the author displays ample evidence 
of extensive and profitable research, just discrimina- 
tion, powers for keen and subtle analyses of character, 
and great candor in drawing conclusions. Its learned 
and perspicuous pictures of the sectional and local 
differences of opinion and feeling among the colonists 
at the time of the old war for independence are drawn 
with the hand of a master, and are of profound inter- 











1 The Life and Epoch of Alexander Hamilton: A Historical 
Study. By the Hon. George Shea, Chief Justice of the Marine 
Court. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. The Riverside 
Press, Cambridge, 1879. 





est to the student of American history. These pictures 
are vivid representations of the honest strife, the 
rightful animosities, and the lofty patriotism of the 
prominent actors in the drama of the Revolution. In 
these Hamilton appears, even in his youthful years, 
not frequently as a visible leader, but as a secret elec- 
tric force, giving direction and energy to great move- 
ments. 

The book cannot fail to interest the most thoughtful 
statesmen of Europe and America, for it abounds in 
references to European politics a hundred years ago, 
and points out the philosophy of their influence upon 
the American people then struggling to secure the 
privilege of local self-government and the establishment 
of an independent nationality. In the discussion of 
these subjects young Hamilton was always profoundly 
interested; and when he uttered his views, whether 
with voice or pen, he uttered them in words of wisdom 
in advance of the ideas that prevailed around him. The 
most conspicuous instance of his grasp of a great sub- 
ject is displayed in his letter to James Duane, Sep- 
tember, 1780, when he was twenty-three years of age, 
in which he expressed a well-defined and comprehen- 
sive view of the situation and wants of the States and 
of the practicability of forming a government adapted 
to the peculiar conditions, resources and exigencies of 
these commonwealths. ‘‘He had wrought out for 
himself,” says a late writer, ‘‘a political system far in 
advance of the conceptions of his cotemporaries.” 
And yet the ideas were not wholly original with him. 
He had been for months before in frequent and some- 
times daily intercourse with General Philip Schuyler, 
whose daughter he married soon afterward, and who 
at that time was an earnest advocate fora national 
convention to decide upon some practical measure to 
secure for the General Government that kind of cen- 
tralization of power seen in our National Constitution, 
and which should make Congress the supreme head of 
the Republic. Hamilton had frequent wise sugges- 
tions and powerful logic from Schuyler, and these 
inspired the active mind of the young statesman with 
that ardor for centralization for which he was ever 
afterward distinguished. And there is ample evidence 
that the mathematical mind of Schuyler had much to 
do with the conception and formation of that admir- 
able financial system so clearly and logically set forth 
in the famous report of the first national Secretary of 
the Treasury, his son-in-law. 

As we understand history, we cannot agree with 
Judge Shea in pronouncing ‘‘ Alexander Hamilton the 
founder of the American States in empire.” He was, 
undoubtedly, one of the chief founders of our National 
Government, but he had colleagues as wise and saga- 
cious as himself. No one had a better claim to that 
distinction than the President of the Convention that 
framed the National Constitution; and yet Washing- 
ton, with the testimony of his great military services, 
could claim to be only one of the ‘founders of the 
American States in empire.” Our space will not 
allow an elaboration of this subject by examples; the 
suggestions may be improved by the reader. 

Judge Shea’s book is a most valuable and important 
coutribution tu historical literature, and we hope this 
‘‘historical study” will be expanded into a full and 
complete life of Alexander Hamilton. Patriotic in 
tone and spirit, it may be said of it, as the title-page 
of a “ Historie of Italie” before us, printed in English 
black-letter in 1541, declares: ‘‘It is a boke exced- 
yng profitable to be redde.” 


THE ART MAGAZINES. 

So crowded have been our midsummer columns that our 
notices of the “ ArtJournal,” the ‘ Portfolio,” and the 
‘‘Magazine of Art’’ are two months in arrears. Those 
who are in the habit of seeing them, however, know that 
they have been in the meantime fully maintaining their 
respective standards of excellence, 

The Magazine of Art, for instance, has now fairly de- 
monstrated its purpose of filling a place in the list of art 
publications not occupied by either of the larger and more 
expensive monthlies. When it made its appearance a year 
and a-half ago, it did net especially call for approbation; 
but as its editors and publishers have found the ground 
growing firm under their feet they have been able more 
nearly to approach their ideal of excellence. The illustra- 
tions—that most expensive feature of an artistic publica- 
tion—are not of uniform excellence, though each num- 
ber contains much that is good in this line, which, 
wherever it comes from, is new to most readers, and so 
far forth may be regarded as original. If the publishers 
object to this intimation that all their illustrations are not 
expressly prepared for their pages, we are prepared to make 
the amende. Of the literary contents we are glad to speak 
in high terms. Among the contributors to the two num- 
bers before us, we notice Mr. Wyke Bayliss, F.S.A., who 
concludes his papers on dualism in art ; Mr. R. H. Soden 
Smith, whose interesting account of the “ Vicissitudes of 
Art Treasures” is still “to be continued ;” Mr. Edward 
Bradbury, and the editorial articles, of whose authorship 
we are not informed. Especially interesting will be found 
the résumé of Mr. Seymour Haden’s lectures on etching 
befcre the Royal Institution (England). Of these, the 
most valuable is that in the August number, which con- 
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tains a portrait of Mr. Haden, and cuts showing magnified 
<ections of the lines made in metal plates by engravers and 
or etchers. It will be new to most readers that the line 
made by the engraver’s burin is essentially different from 
that made by the etcher’s acid, or “ dry-point.” The 
August number, in the series of ‘‘ Our Living Artists,” has 
a portrait of Mr. Alma Tadema, with illustrations of his 
wo-ks. 

The Portfolio. (June and July.) We are not sorry to 
see a variation from the long series of heads aud portraits 
with which Mr. Hamerton has so successfully demon- 
strated the effectiveness of aquafortis for purposes of por- 
traiture. The June number opens with an exceptionally 
fine plate, from a painting by John MacWhirter, Mr. C. O. 
Murray being the etcher. Its title is ‘‘ The Vanguard,” 
the motive being found in a herd of Highland cattle push- 
ing their way through a mountain glen in a snow-storm. 
A black bull is in the advance, and in an attitude of spir- 
ited alertness, his attention being caught by an unfamiliar 
rock amid the whiteness of a snow-bank. One can almost 
fancy that he hears the defiant sniff from his wide nostrils 
as he halts and half-turns toward the object of his suspi- 
onal is short, his hams are thick, bis hoofs are black as 


night. 
Like a strong flail he holds his tail, in the fierceness of his 


might. 

A finer subject more strongly reduced to the elementary 
principle of black and white is not often seen. A sunset 
in hartor Of the Frith of Forth forms the subject of 
the frontispiece of the July number. It does not seem to 
us altogether satisfactory in tone, although Chanvel, the 
etcher, should know how to do the best possible with his 
materials. The original from which the etching is made 
is a water-color by Sam Bough, a member of the Royal 
Scottish Academy, who died in the late part of last year. 
The Oxford plates in both the numbers before us are, as 
usual, fresh mementoes of that beautiful university town. 
One of them represents Merton College, and the other 
Brasennose College, the artists being respectively R. Kent, 
and Brunet Despaines (etched by Toussaint). The context 
brings the history of Oxford through the high Tory days 
in the early part of the last century, and to the Georgian 
epoch to about the time when White of Selborne was 
Proctor. M. Amand Durand reproduces in the July num- 
ber Paul Potter’s famous ‘“‘Frisland Horse,” the original 
plate bearing date in 1652, only two years before this great 
master of etching died. In the June number we have the 
less attractive subject of Albert Durer's, ‘‘The Knight, 
Death and the Devil.” Mr. Hamerton begins a series of 
Notes on Aisthetics, which promise to be full of value to 
those who look beneath the surface in artistic matters. 
His intention seems to be to consider esthetics as a 
science, and it is certain that in his hands it will not be so 
dry a science as it too often appears to be in the hands of 
others. Those who have followed our advice and read his 
“Intellectual Life” will divine the nature of the present 
essays. 

The Art Journal, (July and August). Perhaps the most 
interesting of the new features developed in these numbers 
is the series entitled ‘‘The Iren Smith,’”” by Maurice 
Mauris. The two installments before us are iJlustrated by 
forty-five carefully-executed cuts explanatory of the con- 
text and eminently interesting to students of the arts of 
design. The series opeus with an account of locks and keys, 
and it is interesting to find that the device for rendering 
the coffers of antiquity secure is in effect the same as that 
used in our more elaborate modern locks—an arrange- 
ment, that is, whereby a number of movable pegs drop 
into corresponding holes and can only be raised by means 
of a perfectly-fitting key, with pins corresponding exactly 
to those of the lock. The second paper brings the art of 
iron-working to its higher development in the middle ages, 
when chests or lockers, elaborately protected by iron-work, 
became a part of the furniture of every household. Some 
of the illustrations admirably show the perfection to 
which work ot this description was brought by the smiths 
of those days. There are probably Englishmen in exis- 
tence who to this day believe that Amerjcan scenery is 
totally without picturesque features. To such the illustra- 
tions of *‘ Landscape in Amvrican Poetry” must be a per- 
plexing revelation. They are in every respect admirable, 
and Mr. J. Appleton Brown may well be content to rest 
upon them his reputation as a draughtsman of natural ob- 
jects. The context, too, by Lucy Larcom, is a remarkably 
rich selection from the poets of America. Among the 
other contributors are James Jackson Jarvis. and Ed- 
ward Thomas Rogers, late British Consul at Cairo, who 
with his sister furnishes readable papers from the East, 
with spirited sketches. Lucy H. Hooper continues her 
sprightly comments on the the Salon of 1879, and ‘‘ One of 
his Pupils’’ writes an agreeable account of a great paint- 
er’s personal appearance, manners, and artistic habits. The 
steel plates are, for the most part, reproductions of well- 
known paintings by such artists as W. H. Fisk, E. M. 
Ward, P. Korle, J. H. S. Mann, and Sir E, Landseer. 





THE REVIEWS. 

Mr. Gladstone’s article on ‘‘ The Country and the Govern- 
ment” has the first place in the Nineteenth Century. 
Telegraphic summaries had already made us familiar 
With its leading ideas, but the full text was necessary in 
order to give an adequate impression of its force and 
Power. It has been called an eloquent political speech; it 
18 more, it is a terrible arraignment of Lord Beaconsfiela’s 

inistration, with a strong array of facts to sustain it. 
The Government is accused of neglecting pressing home 
questions for a foreign policy which has raised a crop of 
New political issues as unnecessary as they are difficult of 
settlement. By doubling the already oppressive business 





of the House of Commons, that body has been reduced to 
one-half its efficiency, English support has been consis- 
tently given to oppression, and a tyrannical government 
has been established in Cyprus by English authority. The 
Government came in witb an annual surplu-age of revenue, 
the deficits for the last two years have been over £2,000,000 
each year. Matthew Arnold writes in his most charming 
style of ‘The French Play in London,” and incidentally 
compares the French and English genius in the department 
of the highest poetry, to the decided advantage of the lat- 
ter. The modern French drama appeals to the average 
sensual man and owes its success more to the genius of the 
actor than of the writer. He is of opinion that there is to 
be a revival of the English drama. Mr. Lecky, the histor- 
ian, discusses ‘“‘ The History of the Evangelical Movement” 
and controverts Mr. Gladstone’s theory that Tractarianism 
was its legitimate result. Lady Stanley sums up the gains 
for woman’s education in England under the title of ‘‘ Per- 
sonal Recollections of Woman’s Education.” ‘ Mr. Whist- 
ler’s Theories and Mr. Whistler’s Art’’ receive praise and 
blame in almost equal measure from Mr. Frederick Wed- 
more. There are articles on “South African Policy,” 
““The Results of the Afghan War,” “‘The British Army,” 
“The Union of the Liberal Party,” and ‘The Wages 
Fund.” 

The International Review coutains an article on “ Ru- 
bens’’ from the fertile pen of Hamerton, in which the strik- 
ing characteristics of the Flemish painter are set forth 
with considerable vigor. Rubens was essentially a worldly 
man, and few men have ever enjoyed the world on so 
many sides. He had no great imaginative power, but he 
possessed an almost unparalleled productiveness. His 
painting was often done by deputy, and he made his art 
as profitable in money as it was in fame. To the taste of 
the present generation, he is a surface-painter. Thomas 
Sergeant Perry writes concerning “ Recent Criticism of 
Byron,” but fails to throw any new light on his much- 
discussed career. An interesting article on ‘‘ Bibliomania 
in France” is contributed by Andrew Lang. Under the 
title of ‘‘A Murdered Nation,’’ Felix L. Oswald tells the 
wretched story of the subjugation of the Circassians by 
Russia. The relations of ‘‘ England and Turkey” are dis- 
cussed with keenness and intelligence by the Rev. George 
Washburn, D.D. 

We have already called attention to the most notable 
articles of the North American Review—the extraordinary 
review of Nathaniel Hawthorne by Anthony Trollope, and 
the equally extraordinary disclosure of the secret history 
of the Paris Canal Congress by A. G. Menocal. It was a 
good idea to get Richard Wagner to give to the many sym- 
pathizing readers which he wil] find in the American Re- 
public the story of his ideal and the story of his life; and 
those who have been thrilled by Wagner’s dramatic and 
sometimes melodramatic harmonies will hear them with 
new interest after reading this interpretation of the soul 
out of which tiiey were evoked. ‘‘The Confessions of an 
Agnostic”’ would be read with greater interest if we knew 
who the agnostic is. We judge it to be, not a piece of 
genuine autobiography, but of sharp satire. 

In the Contemporary Review, Professor Von Schulte gives 
some account of the present religious condition of Ger- 
many, which is not an encouraging view to the average 
American reader. Henry Crompton discusses the import 
ance of providing cheap justice—a problem scarcely less 
important in this country than in England. The Rev. G. 
8S. Drew gives an enthusiastic account of the work of Dr. 
Horace Bushnell. Kar] Blind traces, under the misleading 
title of ‘‘ Conspiracies in Russia,’ the various movements 
which have preceded the present Nibilistic movement for 
larger liberty in that bureaucratic country, and Gabriel 
Monod furnishes one of his articles on ‘‘ Contemporary 
Life and Thought in France.’’ 


The Metamorphoses of a Creed. An Essay in Present- 
Day Theology. By Frank Wakeley Gunsaulus. (Gould & 
Kello, Chilicothe, O.) This book purports to be the record 
of an intellectual experience. It will be found to be an 
excursion in philosophy, traversing a field not wide but 
important, and memorable with the footsteps of ancient 
and recent explorers. Its special aim is to bring to light a 
pantheistic drift in all Unitarian philosophy, which philos- 
ophy it first declares to be by necessity idealism—seeking 
then to show that all idealism, by equal necessity, involves 
pantheism. This declaration it fortifies by a great range 
of extracts from the writings of recognized Unitarian lead- 
ers, and by references to many more. Its line is not so 
much one of consecutive argument as of unfolding by 
sharp question, or touching with sudden thrust, the covert 
evil amid the dainty words. Its strictures, which range 
from Emerson to Bushnell, are, we are glad to note, 
pressed, not against the personal Christian character of the 
men whom it antagonizes, but against their philosophy. 
In every Unitarian bush it finds a hidden pantheist, though 
it freely confesses that many of these are unconsci sus of 
the philosophical absurdity in which they are involved. 
The author recognizes Dr. Bushnell’s Trinitarianism as 
concerns the Divine Being, but deems him an idealist on 
the Atonement, and sees not how any idealism can avoid 
being driven into pantheism. The work shows wide read- 
ing in the department indicated, and sets in array together 
exceedingly interesting and suggestive extracts from brill- 
iant writers. The author’s style is so good that it ought to 
be better. It is terse, crisp, bright, with many singularly 
felicitous phrases, which linger like music, or, by their 
suggestiveness, start echoes of thought; but there are 
many sentences whose meaning, through heedless use of 
relatives, it is a labor to trace, and some in which we were 
not so happy as to find any meaning. A philosophical 
work ought not to fall into the error of speaking of ‘‘ the 
Unitarian Church.”” Our Unitarian friends may, by a fig- 





ure, be said to be of “the Liberal Church,” but not even in 
a figure is there such a thing as “the Unitarian Church,” 
any more than “ the Congregational Church.” Mr. Froth- 
ingbam is called ‘“‘this minister of Jesus;” it may be 
doubtful whether he accepts that designation. ‘‘God- 
emanations,” ‘“‘God-manifestation,” are phrases that have 
no right in a careful discussion. We must not let the pan- 
theists have all the orthodox English. As to the discussion, 
some statements, notably in the Atonement, seem broader 
than cau be maintained in the line which this argument 
takes, as well as broader than this argument demands. In 
the handling of some of the sayings of Transcendentalists, 
there is liable to be produced in some minds a sense of a 
verbal sharpness, used not for criticism of words, but to 
show drifts of doctrine. Still, the book has positive value 
as awakening thought, and its spirit is nowhere unkind. 
Part III., with its hints on the philosophy of Wordsworth’'s 
poetry; with its strong assault on “the higher panthe- 
ism,’’ ‘‘ the Christian pantheism” of Mr. Picton; and with 
its assertion of theism as against deism, of a true tran- 
scendentalism as against idealism, and of ideal-realism as 
against the realism which too often has tended to lead a 
mechanical orthodoxy into tritheism, impresses us as being 
clear, strong, and valuable. 

Freedom in Science and Teaching. From the German 
of Ernst Haeckel, with a prefatory note by T. H. Huxley, 
F.R.S. (New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1879.) Pp. xxxi. 
and 121. This is a reply in Haeckel’s forcible style to 
Professor Virchow's ‘“‘ Freedom of Science in the Modern 
State.’’ Some of the things most highly lauded in that 
address were his most untenable positions. When Virchow 
maintains ‘‘ that in all the schools nothing shall 
be taught that is not absolutely certain,” he uses very 
strange language for a man of science. Ths truth is, as 
Haeckel, with perhaps too much vehemence, maintains, 
that there are very few hypotheses “ which are not open to 
correction,” and Virchow’s principles, literally interpreted, 
would pretty much abolish teaching altogether. The error 
is in not calling things by their right names. A problem 
is a problem. A theory is susceptible of all degrees of 
probability. There is no doubt that Haeckel is sometimes 
beside himself when descanting on the certainty of par- 
ticular phases of the doctrine of evolution. There can be as 
little doubt that others are beside themselves in their oppo- 
sition to every form of this doctrine. It certainly was out 
of place for Virchow to endeavor to place any phase of the 
doctrine under the ban of politica) heresy. If the theory 
of evolution ever becomes the foe either of the State of 
the Church, it can only be because the leaders in those in- 
stitutions are sluggish in their intellectual movements or 
remiss in their duty. 

The Law of Hotel Life; or, Wrongs and Rights of Host 
and Guest. Of various writers who have attempted to 
popularize the mysteries of jurisprudence, Mr. R. V. 
Rogers is one of the foremost and most successful; and 
this is his latest and most elaborate work. The form of a 
story is adopted; this expedient does not assist the student, 
but will probably attract the general reader; and upon a 
rather slender thread of narrative, a great variety of in- 
formation relating to the law of inn and innkeeping is 
given, generally by the seductive method of a dialogue 
between the characters of the story, arising outof various 
incidents of the journey described. The traveler will find 
it not at all too large for his hand-bag, and very well 
adapted for railway or steamboat reading. The lawyer 
will find it an entertaining guide to a great variety of 
authorities upon such points as hotel-keepers duties, guests’ 
rights, accidents in life at an inn, gaming, safes, baggage, 
horses and dogs at inns, boarding-houses and furnished 
apartments. It is published in attractive style by Sumner, 
Whitney & Co., of San Francisco, and Houghton, Osgood 
& Co., of Boston; a combination of forces between the 
Pacific and Atlantic coasts which ‘‘ means business." 

The Eclectic Manual of Phonography. (E. Longley, Cin.) 
Twenty-five years ago the author of this volume published 
the first American edition of Isaac Pitman’s popular sys- 
tem, the main features of which are still intact, although 
many improvements have increased its legibility and the 
facility of writing it. In the present volume, Mr. Longley 
has successfully compressed the entire system, from the 
alphabet to reporting phraseography, into twelve lessons— 
each furnishing material for a week’s diligent study— 
easily graduated, so as to encourage the learner, and with 
the stenographic examples legibly, not to say beautifully 
engraved. It will do much towards establishing unifor- 
mity of style, and is, in fact, an application of the Ollen- 
dorff system of tuition to short-hand writing. In future 
editions we hope to see the needless attack on Mr. Cross’s 
ingenious and excellentsystem of orthographical short-hand 
replaced by a list of long-hand abbreviations for use in 
transcribing reports, or a few hints on deciphering badly- 
written outlines. 

Clarendon Press Series. Shakespeare Select Plays. Corio- 
lanus. Edited by William Aldis Wright. (Oxford: Clar- 
endon Press.) The Clarendon Press edition of separate 
plays of Shakespeare has attained the rank of a standard, 
and among standards its place is foremost. If one cannot 
suit himself with eitber of the American editions in the 
market, Rolfe’s, for example, or Hudson’s, there is nothing 
better than this from the Clarendon Press. Mr. Wright is 
an authority among Shakespeare commentators, and his 
**Coriolanus” is a good specimen of his method and man- 
ner. Of its nearly three hundred pages, forty-two are 
taken up by the preface, seventy-one by the text of the 
play, which stands alone by itself, and the balance by the 
notes. The page is generous and the type clear, but the 
book as a whole is very compact, while its neat, brown 
linen covers give it a very tidy appearance. The price of 
most of the volumes of this series—ten are now ready— 
has been reduced to thirty-five cents each. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 

{The receipt of all new publications delivered | 
at the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be 
acknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue, 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
vixing us of any omission in this respect. Ac 
companuing memoranda of prices are desirable 
in all cases. | 

CHAPMAN & HALL, LONDON, 


Avon.— Life of Sir G. Biddlecombe, C.B . 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 

Anon.—German Vrincipia 
Deshler, ¢. D \Theenoom with the Poets. 
Klotz, K.—¢ icer: y 
Morley, John 
Robinson, F. V 
Treat, Mary. 

REPUBLIC PUB. CO., WASHINGTON. 
Dawson, Noble E.—The Phon oneal Ke- 

porter . eeesece 


Barnard at a 
Chapters o 


LORING, BosTON. 
Old Frenoh Chatenu, .......-..se-cccccee 3 
MACMILLAN & CO. 


Anon, 


Fiske, Joho 
Geo. MUNRO. 
Anon.—Mv Queen pisecnen Stasesesces wee 
Braddov. M. EK. Lady’s Mile % 
‘ilins, Wilkie 
oF WwW: 
, Ww. M. De nis Duval 
Tau phoeus, & RPOROMKCYTMNBe 6806 cc. ccccccs 
VAN NOSTRAND & Co. 
Wyckoff, W. C —Silk Goods of America......... 
MAGAZINES.—Blackwood, London Quarterly, 
Portfolio, American Missionary, Presbyterian Re- 
cord, Int. Lesson Monthly, Guide to Holiness. 


LITERARY NOTES 

—Mr. Aldrich’s new novel is to deal with 
a strike in a manufacturing town. 

—Berthold Auerbach is going to publish a 
collection of dramas and short stories. 

—Mr. Didier’s ‘‘ Life and Letters of Ma- 
dame Bonaparte’ has passed to a fifth edi- 
tion. 

—‘*Temple Bar” magazine has begun a 
new story, by Mrs. Edwards, 
Beauty.” 

—The Presbyteriaa pastors of Rochester, 
N. Y., have taken up a warfare against 
Sunday papers 

—Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s new 
“Archibald Malmaison,” is said to be 
founded on fact. 

—Mr. Longman, the last of the founders 
of the celebrated publishing-hou-e which 
bears bis name, is dead. 

—Mrs. Henry Wood's ** 
reached its eighty-fifth thousand, which is a 
Jarge sale even fora novel. 

—The London Religious Tract Society has 
resolved to publish a ** Girls’ Own Paper,” to 
match the ** Boys’ Own Paper.” 

—‘* Lord Beaconsfield as a Sham” 
title of a pretty plain-spoken article in a 
late number of the London ‘* Mayfair.” 

—Ackermano, of Munich, 
catalogue of al) literature relating to the 
Faust legend between the years of 1519 and 
1879. 

—Justin 
Own Times” 


McCarthy’s ‘“‘ History of our 
is to be completed in four vol- 


umes, and the first two have already passed | 


to a tenth edition. 


—Mr. Edwin Arnold’s new poem, ‘The | 
is a stately and splendid ro- | 
mance, full of the colors of the East, ana | 


Life of Asia,” 


pitched in the Buddhist key. 


—Volumes on Rabelais, by Walter Besant, | 
| 


and on Schiller, by Andrew Wilson, are to 
follow shortly in Mrs. Oliphant’s series of 
‘Foreign Classics for English Readers.” 

—Mr. A. Mackenzie, editor of the ‘‘ Celtic 
Magazine,” Scotland, is going to make an 
autumn journey through parts of Canada, 
and will have a volume on it in due time. 

—M. Zola tolerates Shakespeare and Ben 
Jonson, but has no liking for Dickens. He 
has read fifty English novels of the past 
few years, and thinks them, without excep- 
tion, very bad. 

—The London ‘* Academy,” which has 
been one of our most serviceable English 
exchanges, bas again changed hands. The 
new purchasers are Messrs. Yates & Alex- 
ander, well-known printers, of Chancery 
Lane. 

—Mr. Howard Carroll is the author of 
the series of sketches of leading Americans 
now appearing in the New York “ Times.” 
They are excellent; one of the last, that 
upon Charles Francis Adams, being espe 
cially good. 

—The library of the late Hon. Caleb Cush- 
ing, now being catalogued, in Boston, for sale 
in October, coatains six cases of Chinese 
books. It used to be said that Rufus Choate 
wrote in Chinese characters, and these books 
must have belonged to him. 

—Mr. John Fiske, of Cambridge, had a 
good time in England this summer. He 
left behind him a volume on Evolution to 
be published by Macmillan & Co., and his 
lectures on Early American History are 
to be worked over into another volume. 

—Owners of the new Ticknor Catalogue 
lately issued by the Boston Public Library 
should make it a point to get copies of a cata- 
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‘Vivian, the | 


story, | 


East Lynne” has | 


is the | 


has issued a | 


logue of Spanish books on sale by Bernard 
| Quaritch, of Piccadilly, London. They in- 
clude a great number of rar> editions, in- 
|cluding several Cancioneros and Ranan- 
ceros, and the excessively rare Sagunda 
| Parte of the Ranancero Generale. 

—A new “ Record Society, for the Publica- 
| tion of Original Documents relating to Lan- 
}cashire and Cheshire” has been formed at 
%4| Manchester, England. It is intended to 

print old wills and inventories, rolls of vari- 
dus descriptions, clerical and parish regis- 
ters, and other miscellaneous documentary 
matter of public interest. These local pub- 
| lication societies are multiplying at a rapid 
| rate in England, and there is room for a few 
of them in our own country. 
| —George Macdonald has been giving in 
England private representations of his dra- 
|matic version of Pilgrim’s Progress. The 
| whole of the drama and other accessories 
|are home-made. His wife plays the part of 
‘* Prudence,” and himself that of ‘* Great- 
heart,’’ Lis sons and daughters taking the 
other parts.. The five scenes are: the Inte- 
rior of Christiana’s House, the Wicket-Gate, 
the land called Beautiful, the Valley of Hu- 
miliation, and the Lard of Beulah. 

—About four hundred persons in all have 
attended Mr. Bronson Alcott's summer 
School of Philosophy, at Concord, Mass.— 
| at least three hundred with some degree of 
|regularity. There were representatives of 
| all the large cities—even of Louisville, Nt, 

Louis, and San Francisco. The receipts 
from fecs were sufficient to yield a good 
| compensation to each lecturer, and a sur- 
| plus besides ; and another course of lectur:s 
has been determined on for next summer. 

—The ‘Spectator’ notes a falling-off in 
| Mr. Anthony Trollope’s novels since ‘‘ The 
| Prime Minister,’’ ‘* in which,”’ it says, ‘‘ the 
grind of the barrel-organ, the mere mechan- 
ism of the author’s performance, made itself 
felt; and since then Mr. Trollope has de- 
clined still farther, in ‘The Way We Live 
Now,’ ‘Lady Anna,’ and ‘The American 
Senator.’ The group of Irish novels, which 
included ‘The Kellys and the O’Kellys, 
‘* The Macdermots’ and ‘ Castle Richmond,’ 
| Was a very remarkable achievement, and is 
| not to be confounded or compared with the 

two celebrated stories, ‘ Phineas Finn’ and 
‘Phineas Redux,’ which are not Irish in a 
| similar sense at all—in which, in fact, there 
|is nothing Irish except the hero of them 
both; and we think it likely that when Mr. 
| Trollope’s works come under the judgment 
|of the future, the Irish novels will be re- 
| garded as the high-water mark of his abil- 
| ity.” 

—Mr. Jobn Mortimer Murphy, in his new 
‘Rambles in Northwest America,” gives it 
as his opinion that ‘“‘no river in the world, 
|the Nile perhaps excepted, can equal the 
Columbia in variety and grandeur of beau- 
ty. The Rhine in comparison with it is 
only a rivulet, and its most famous heights 
only billocks compared to the stupendous 
pinnacles and chains that stretch for miles 
|along the shores of the Great River of the 
West. What river but this can show 
| mountains & mile high, rising perpendicular- 

| ly from the water’s edge; terraces that ex- 
tend for a distance of 300 miles along its 
banks, at an elevation of from 100 to 1,000 
| feet; towering crags that loom up apart to 
| a height of 900 feet; trees that have an alti- 
| tude varying from 100 to 300 feet; and an 
outline of its own that spreads out in places 
into a lake six or seven miles wide, or con- 
tracts into spaces forty or fifty feet in width? 
None. Hence it stands pre-eminent in its 
sublime grandeur.’’ 











NOW RABAD Y, 
PRICE 20 CENTS KACH, 


THE CONTEMPURARY REVIEW 


AND 


THE NINETEENTH CENIURY, 


To the contents of the CONTEMVORARY RE- 
VIEW 1s addea an — of ort 
BLACK’S yachting novel, HITKE WLS 
and to those or the NIN eT RENTH ENTURY ie 
added the first installment—six eee rs—of Miss 
BRADDON’S new novel,“ -PLENDID MISERY.” 

These periodicals ure for sale by all newsd-<alers, 
price 20 cents eaeh, or sent by mail, p stage paid, 
25 cents each. Subscription price, $2.25 a year. 

GEORGE MUNRO, 
17 to 27 VANDEWATER B8T., NEW YORK. 
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* Science, has recently been much 'p- 
creased in size, and will be found of increasing 
value to all tnterested ip Science. 87 per annum 
Seno 15 cts. for sample copy. Macmillar & o.. 2? 
Bona &t.. New York. 
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HAWOR TH’S| 


FRANCES nate BURNETT, 


Author of * THat Lass 0’ LOWRIE’s.” 


One Vol, 1:2mo, Illustrated, Price $1.50. 


When Mrs. Burnett published ‘ That 
Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” the fresh and remark- 
able power shown in the book met with 
immediate and universal recognition. 

The publication of a second novel from 
her pen has become an event of more 
than ordinary moment. * HAWORTH’S,” 
like the former novel, is a Lancashire 
story, its scene laid in the great iron 
works, whose owner, Jem Haworth, is a 
hero of the book, and a character drawn 
with a force behind which it is difficult 
to imagine a woman’s hand. 

Young Murdoch, the American of the 
story, is the one who will dispute with 
this strongly-marked, rough-hewn manu- 
facturer, the chief place in the reader’s 
interest. In Rachael Ffrench, appears a 
type of woman’s character which Mrs. 
Burnett has not given us before, and 
which shows a new side of her peculiarly 
dramatic power. The wide range be- 
tween Mrs Burnett’s treatment of the 
elder Murdoch and the 
with which she sketches 
** misforchnit,” 
well as her strength. 
the strikers, Haworth’s speech to the 


men, and the passages between Haworth | 
still | 
greater powers than have been shown by | 


and Murdoch, are revelations of 


any of her work hitherto. 


In fact, the force and intensity of the 


action of ‘‘ Haworth’s ” will fully justify 
the estimate of Mrs. Burnett's strongest 
admirers. 


*,*For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 
prepaid, upon reccipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS, 
Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 





Do not begin your Singing-Classes before 
examining L. O. Emerson’s New Book, 


[HE VOICE OF woRSHI) 


While containing a large and valuable col- 
lection of Church Music in the form of Tunes 


and Antheus, it is perfectiy fitted tor the | 


Singing-Schooi and Convention by the iarge 
number of Songs, Duets, Glees, etc., and its 
welhmade omentey Course. 

Price iis dozen. 
mailed R.. ‘$1 


Send for circulars and catalogues, with full 
list of standard Singing-School Books. 

The new 50 cts. edition of Pinafore, (com- 
plete) selis finely, and Fatinitza (2.00), Sorcerer 


(1.00), Trial by Jury (50 cts.) are in constant | 


demand. 


EMERSON’S VOCAL METHOD, by L. 0. Emer. | 


SON ($1.50), is a valuable new book for Voice- 
Training. containing all the essentials ot 
study, plenty of exercises, and plain explana- 
tions, and costing much less than the larger 
works on the same subject. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW forthe MusicaL RECORD, 
and receive weekly all tne news, and plenty 
of good music, for 33.00 per year. 

IN PREss. WHITE ROBES, a Charming new 
Sunday-School Song-o Kook. 


OLIVER DITSON & Cw. 
(. . DITSON & ©O,, 
8438 VC Ontwas.. 
True ~ aistaee in the purchase of « Diction- 
ary. istouetthe BEST, the STANDARD. 


Send Une Dollar for the Pocket Edition of 


WEBSTER 


contains 15,000 Words, Rules of Spelling, 

Tabdles of Money, Weizhts and Measures: 
Abbreviativns, ‘ords, Phrases, Proverbs, 
etc.. from the Greek, Latrn and Modern 
Languages Morocco Tucks, Gilt edges. 
For sale by dealers generally, or by muti, 
on receipt of 81.00. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
PUBLISHERS WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, 
138 and 140 Grand &t,, New York, 
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“In no other periodical can the ladies fin 
an abundance of a seful and practical inf. -~Foersen 
concerning fashions, or their wants so complete 
and satisfactorily supplied, as tn this excel). ul 
magazine.”—Evrening Mau, Alleghany City, Pa 


‘We cunnot see how any lady can do without 
— Belletonte (Pa.) Republican. 


THe DOMESTIC MONTHLY 


A POPULAR PERLODICAL DEVOTED TO THE 
| HIGHEST INTERESTS OF 


FASHION, LITERATURE AND ART, 


Handsomely Illustrated, Ably Edited. 
REFINED AND PRACTICAL. 


A refined and reliable informant concerning the 
Fashions, containing in eachi sue a full account 
of everything new, interesting, and useful iy 
the Fashion World. It is spectal:y adapted to sup- 
ply the needs and wants of ladies, as well as every 
requisite for practical guidance and instruction in 
all matters pertaining to dress. The Latest styles 
for Ladies’ and Children’s Costumes and Garments 
are always to be found in it; and its handsome 
Colored Plates give accurate representations «of 
the latest and most stylish of prevailing Costumes, 
Its constant aim is to teach a correct taste, and tw 
promote peatness and economy in mutters of 
dress. 

Each issue contains a descriptive article, anda 
large number of New Designs for Fancy and Art 
Needie-work. 


The Literary Department. 


Asa Literary Magazine, the DOMESTIC 
MONTAHLLY finds its place in the front rank of 
| first-class magazines. Serials, Sketches, Poems, 
Essays on Social and Current Topics, Travels. Art 
and Literary Reviews. etc.,by the best writers. 
have each « place in its pages,and no effort is 
spared to furnish an abundance of choice and in- 
structive reading to its readers. 


Cheapest Good Magazine Published. 


$1.50 per year; single copy, 15 cents, 
| postage free to any part of the United states. 
| Subscription can commence at any time. 

2” A Premium of One Dollar tn the cele 
brated ** Domestic’? Paper Fashions is given 
to every subscriber. The premium. patterns are 
selected by the subscriber, and may be ordered at 
any time during the year. 

Agents Wanted, 

Address 





BLAKE & CO., 
S49 Broadway, New York. 


A new collection of 150 
Gospei Songs and Hymns, 
with new, appropriate ano 
exceedingly attractive wu- 


» sic, by the best word and 
Crownin wusic writers of the day. 
4 The publisners consci '- 


tiously recommend _ this 
work to be one of unusual 
excellence. Price, $3 60 p r 
dozen Single sample cops, 
by mail, 30 cents. Specimen 


Triumph. 


pages gratis. An edition witn words ou!'y. 
price. in ag 10 cents. 
F. A. nOETH & CO., Publishers. 
1308 Chestnut St., Phila. 
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ASA HULL’S 
New Sunday-School Musie Book, 


WREATH OF PRAISE 
| 4 2 
is now ready fcr delivery Price 35 cents each 
| by mail; by express, $3.60 per dozen, or 330 
per hundred. 
25.000 to Give Away, 

or ONN COPY fr each Sunday-school Su- 
perintenden: who will send us hi- address, with 
| name and location of nis School, inctosing six 
| Cents in Stamps tor mailing ex deuses. 
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‘The Gospel Praise Book. 


By ASA HULL. 

It contains over 125 of the best Songs for 
Social Worship and General Praise service 
' found in the English Language 
| Brilliant, but not Trashy. 
jSOLID WITHOUT BEING DUL L. 
| Price, in flexible cloth, by express, $5.60 per 
| dozen, $30 per hundred; by mau, postpaid, 3 
cents ‘each, $420 per cozen. One Specimen 
| Copy, paper cover, 25 cenis. Address 

ASA HULL, 
240 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City- 


SOVEREIGN, 
By H. R. PALMER, 


Bids fair 10 outstrip all competitors. The 
concise and practical methods of instruction, 
the superior treatise on Voice Culture, the 
variety aod excellence of its material. all 
combine to mak» it the most useful work 
offered for Teachers, Musical Conductors, and 
|alsinging people. 192 large Pages, in beautl- 
ful style. O.:ly $7.50 per dozen; 75 cents each 
by mail BE SURE TO EXAMINE IT BEFORE 
you SeLect A BOOK FOR THE COMING 
SEASON. 





BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers. 


76 K. Ninth Street, | 73 Randolph Street: 
NEW YORL, CHICAGO, 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 








MERICAN & FOREIGN TEACHERS’ 
rc AGENCY, 

23 Union Square, New York, 
supplies Colleges, Schools and Families with tho- 
roughly competent Professors, Principals and 
Teachers for every department of Instruction. 
Families going abroad or to the country for the 
summer can also be prompuy suited with superior 
Tutors or Governesses. Call on or address Miss M. 
J. YOUNG, American and Foreign Teachers’ 
Agency, 23 Union Square, New York. 





| ed TEACHERS, : 
American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low or 
high, promotly provided for Families, Schools, 
Colleges. Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed for 
stamp. All skilled Teachers should have ‘*Appli- 
cation Form.” 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 
30 Hast Mth st., near University PI, N. ¥ 


( SSINING INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, Sing Sing, N.Y. 
will reopen Sept. 17th. Healthy and delightful 
location, splendid buildings, experienced teach- 
ers, and first-class patronage. 
Rev. C. D. RICK, Priacipal. 





Grerrss HEIGHTS SCHOOL, 
/ Cornwahk, on the Hudson, N. Y. 

I receive onby twenty boys. They are allowed 
to go on the river or mountains at proper times, 
accompanied by some suitable person. Under my 
personal suvervision, short camping excursions 
are made to the neighboring Jakes two or three 
times a year. Inthe instruction, I am assisted by 
two gentiemen of experience—one an American, 
the other a foreigner. The school is situated 
among the Highlands of the Hudson, on an eleva- 
tion of ground eight hundred feet above and over- 
looking the river. For circular, address 

0. COBB, A.M., Principal. 





NVNuHE MISSES GRAHAM (successors to the 
Misses Green) will reopen their English and 
French BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL for 
Young Ladies on TUESDAY, SEPT. 30, at No.1 
5thav. This school, established in 1816, continues 
the carefal training and thorough instruction in 
every dep»rtment for which it has hitherto been 
so favorably known. 
| R.C B. WARRING’S 
MILITARY BOARDING SCHOOL, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Special attention to little boys and those who 
are large and backward. Prices as before the war. 
1O0K'S COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
For young ladies, reopeus Sept. 16, 1879. 
GEO. W. COOK. Ph. D., Principul, 


NGHAM UNIVERSITY, 

* Le Roy, Genessee Co., N.Y. 

For Ladies.—Fforty fifth year opens Sept. U1, 1879. 
Full College Curriculum, Classical and Literary 
Courses. School of Music, adopting German and 
Conservatory improvements. College of Fine 
Arts, pursuing the best methods of the Eurvpean 
schools of Art. Best educational advantages. 
lowest terms, For saat af address 

H. J. SC CHMITZ, Treas. 
TASRAR COLLEGE, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

For the Liberal Education of Womea,. Examina- 
tions for entrance, Sept. 17. Charzes $400 « year, 
Catalogues sent op app on to 

W. L. DEAN, . Registrar. 
i OME SCHOOL FOR GIELS, 
Norwich, N. Y. 

Mrs. Hyde will open a Home School for Girls in 
Norwich, N. Y.,on Tuesday, Septemper 9th, 1879. 
Forturt er information, address 

MRS. J. G. HY DH, Norwich, N. Y. 





go BURBAN ‘SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, 
Boston Ave. & 167th St., New York City. 
Benutiful situation. Thorough instruction. 
Cvunt y lite and city privileges combined. 
Address Rev. EDWIN JOHNSON, 


\ORNW ALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
Location unsurpassed in beauty and bealthful- 
ness. Careful personal attention, home comforts, 
and thorough teaching. Pupils fitted for the 
Harvard Examinations, or any class in College. 

REV. ALFRED C. ROE. 








M RS. PIATI’S SCHOOL, 
Utica, N. Y. 


The next school year will begin Wednesday, 
Bepte mber 17 ith. Pr mpt attendance is expected. 





>0U G 3HK EEPSIE FEMALE AOGADEMY 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Rey. D. G. WRIGHT, D,D., Rector. 

The facilities for a thorough and finished educa- 
tion are second to none. while no effort is spared 
to make this School a Refined, Christian and Happy 
Home for Pupils. For Circulars, containing terms 
references, etc., please address the 

RECTOR, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
H°" IGHTON SEMINA RY, 
Clinton, N.Y. 


This School has two Departments, Collegiate 





and Academic. Its Nineteenth Year will com- 
mence Sept. lith. For Catalogues, Terms, etc. 
apply to J.C. GALLUP, Principal. 

yseon HALL SEMINARY, 

‘ Jamaica, L. I. 

Boarding and Day-School for Young Ladies and 
Children. Thorough instruction in every depart- 
ment. Terms moderate. Reopens Sept. létn. Ad- 
dress Miss A. P. TOWNSEND, Principal. 





} IVERVIEW ACADEMY, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

$300. Good style, good w rk, good fare. Ke opens 
September ll. A school of the highest grade, with 
charges reduced to the lowest practical limit. 

OTIS BISBEK, A.M., Principal, 
Elma FEMAIL E COLLEGE, 
Elmira, N. Y. 

Oldest of the first class Colleges for Women. 
Holds a high rank for giving a thorough, solid and 
elegant culture in all departments. Suafficiently 
endowed to afford its superior advantages at very 
low charges, Next session opens Sept. 10th. Send 
for catalogues to Miss M. A. Br onson, or address 

Rev. A. W. COWLES, D.v., President. 


JAckson MILITARY INSTITUTE, 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Address Key. F. J. JaCK8ON, Principal, 





Ameoreneses ACADEMY, 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
THE MOHAWK VALLEY. 
The highest rank in the State of New York. 
Send for Circular. 





EEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 
Send for Illustrated 50-page Circular—1879. 





JACK Errore wn INSTITUTE, 
Hackettstown, N. J. 

Year opens September 3. Best building of its 
class. Thorough in all Departments. Ladies’ 
College. Prepares Young Men for College. Cata- 
logues free. Rev. G. H. Whitney, D.D., Pres. 





SIGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
Newburgh, N.Y. 

i A of Boys for Yale aspecialty. Our 
graduates are taking the highest rank at Yale and 
Williams. By entering their sons at 10, or not 
later than 12 years of age, parents will gain largely 





in time, expense and thoroughness of preparation, 

Circulars and“ Hints to Parents” sent on appli- 

cation. Correspondence solicited. Address 
HENRY W. SIGLAR,. A.M. 





Geances PLACE SCHOOL, 
Canandaigua, N. Y., 

This institution offers superior a vantages for 
the thorough education and culture of Young 
Ladies. It bas an Academic and # Collegiate De- 
partment. and a Course of Study preparatory to 
| Colleges. Family limited to thirty-five pupils. 

REFERENCES (by permission): 

Hon A. D. White, LL.D.. President of Cornell 
University, ithaea, N. Y. 

M. B. Anderson, LL.D., President University of 
Rochester, N.Y 

J. B. Angell, LL.D.. President University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Hon. J. V. Campbell, UL.D., Detroit, Mich. 

Miss M. EK. Thalbeimer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

D. N. Coehran, Ph.D, LL.D., President Polytech- 
nie Institute, Brooklyn, N. 

Joseph Thomas, M.D., LL.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PeEsHOLD INSTITUTE, 
Freehold, N. J. 
Boys thoroughly prepared for college or busi- 
ness. Send for catalogues to the principal, 
Kev. A. G. CHAMBKRS. 








IGH SCHOOL, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 

Boys thoroughly prepared for college or busi- 
ness. Heaitby location, beautitul grounds, reu- 
onable terms, 

SAMUKL M. HAMILL, D. D., Principal. 





y Iss E. E. DANA’S English and French 
“ Boarding and Day school, 
Morristown, N.J. 

For Young Ladies. Grounds large and attrac- 
tive. Seminary built for schoo! ;urposes. Terms, 
$360 a year for board and tuition in English. Re- 
opens Sep. 17. For ec reulars, address the Principal. 





ENNSYLVANIA MIILTARY ACAD- 
EMY, Chester, Pa. (Opens Sept. 10th.) 
Thorough instruction in Civil Engineering, 
Chemistry, the Classics and English. Degrees 
conferred. Vor circulars apply to 
COL. THEO. HYATT, President. 





YOTTAGE SEMINARY, 
Pottstown. Montgomery Co., Pa. 

For Young Ladies. The thirtieth annual session 
will begin on Thursday. Sept. lith, 1879. Limited 
in number. For catalogues apply to 

GEO. G. BUTLER, A. M.. Principa 





EST CHESTNUT ST. INSTITUTE 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Boarding ani Day Schoo! for Young Ladies and 
Children. Seopens September I7th. Best advan- 
tages for a thorough education. For circulars. 
address Mrs. J. A. BOGARDUS, 4035 Chestnut St. 





QHORTLIDGE’S MEDIA ACADEMY, 
b Media, Pa. 

$70 PER QUARTER OF TEN WEEKS. $250for 
Acadewical year, from September 9, 18 9. Books. 
&c., included ; whole expense for young men and 
boys at 8. C, SHORTLIDGE’S Media(Pa.) Academy. 
Music the niy extra. Highly recommended by 
Bayard Taylor, Hon. Ferpanay Wood, Judge Van 
Hoesen, Gen. C. H. 'T. Collis, Gov. Routt, Rev. Dr. 
Childs, &c WW teochers, all men, andall graauates, 
Special attention to both advanced and backward 
pupils, and young boys. Both individual and class 
instruction, combining the advantages of private 
tutoring and school r om drill. Fine building, 
thorougbly heated, new gymoasiuw, excellent 
table. English Business, Scientific and Classical 
courses of study. Weekly Lectures, i!lustrated by 
the best apparatus. For new illustrated circular 
of term commencing September %th, address 
SWITHIN C. SHURTLIDGE (Harvard University, 
A.M.), MEDIA, Pa. Media has seven churches, and 
a temperance charter pronibiting the sale of in- 





toxicating drinks, 





\HESTNUT STREET SEMINARY, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
MIsSs BONNEY and MIss DILLAY®, Principals. 
The Thirtieth year will open September 17th, at 1615 
Chestnut Street. 





ISHOPTHOR PE, 
Bethlehem, Penn. 

A poarding-school for girls. School-year begins 
September 17, 1879; number of scholars limited. 
For circulars address 

Miss FANNY I. WALSH, Principal. 





ITTSBURGH FEMALE COLLEGE, 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Higher Education for Ladies, 
ELEGANT BUILDINGS, NINE DEPARTMENTS 
TWENTY-THREE TKACHERS. 

Thirteen Teachers in the Conservatory of Mus 
connected with the College. Charges less tha 
any school in the United States affording 
equal advantages and accommodations. 
Fall Term opens Sept. 3d. Send for a catalogue to 

REV. I. C. PERSHING, D.D. 





ISS HAINES’S HOME SCHOOL, 
Hartford, Conn, 

For Young Ladies and Girls. Healthy location— 
suburbs of HARTFORD, CONN. The Aim: A sound 
mind in a sound body. French and German spoken 
in the Family. Special Music Course; also Thor- 
ough Domestic Training when desired. Pupils 
prepared for entrance to any College. Circulars, 
with reference, sent on application. 





H! LLSIDE SEMINARY, 

Bridgeport, Conn., 
for Young Ladies, wili reopen September 17, 1879. 
Preparation for Vassar a specialty. Anne J. Stone, 
Mariana B. Slade, Mrs. Cornelia Knowles Fitch. 





[fae GUNNERY, 
Washington, Conn. 
Home School for Boys. Next term begins Sept. 
10th. References: the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher 
and Dr.1.G@. Holland. F.W.GUNN, Principal. 





G ROVE HALL, 
a New Haven, Conn. 

Miss Monfort’s School for Young Ladies. A 
spacious institution, admirably planned to se- 
cure the health and comfort of pupils. Tne teach- 
ing is thorough in every department of study. 
Highly endersed by Dr. Leonard Bacon, Prof. Dana 
and others. Terms moderate. For testimonials 
and further information, address Miss Montfort. 





TALE LAW SCHOOL, 
New Haven, Conn, 

Regular course, 2 years; Graduate course (for 
degree of D.U.L.), 2 years. Fail term opens Sept. 
25th. Address 

Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND. 





t ARVARD UNIVERSITY, 

Cambridge, Mass. 
Examinations for Women, The seventh exam- 
ination will begin Wednesday, May 26, 1880, in | 
Cambridge, New York, Philadelphia and Cinein- | 
nati. For information acdress Secretary of New | 
York Local Committee, 59 East 26th St., New York. 





BBOTT ACADEMY, 
Andover, Mass. 
The new year will open on Thursday, Sept. 4. 
For information or admission apply to 
Miss PHILENA MCKEEN, Principal. 





GANNETT INSTITUTE, 
Boston, Mass. 

For Young Ladies. The 26th year will begin 
Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1879. For Catalogues and Cir- 
cular, apply to 

Rev. GEO. GANNEIT, A.M., Principal, 
60 Chester Square. 





yreansne MILITARY ACADEMY 
Worcester, Mass. 
Begins its 2ith year Sept. 0th, 1879. Rank first- 
class; teachers permanent; patronage alway: 
good; situation picturesque and healthful. Cir- 
culars on call. 
Cc. B. METCALF, A.M., Supt. 





Ww HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, 
Nerton, Mass., 
will begin its Forty-fifth school year, Thursday 
Sept. llth. For information apply to 
MISs A. KE. CARTER or H. A. COBB. 





_p SEMINARY, 
Auburndale, Mass. 

For Young Women. Boston privileges, with de- 
lightful suburban home. Special care of health, 
manners, and morais of growing girls. Some re- 
ductions in prices for next year, which begins 
Sept. sth. For ee address 

- BRAGDON, Principal. 


ENDELL INSTITUTE, 
Farmington, Me, 

A Prepuratory School. Boarding and Day Schol- 
ars. Pupils admitted to Vassar College without 
examination. Terms moderate. For further in- 
formation, address Miss J. Hi. MAY. 


yews : OLLEGE, 
Grinnell, Lowa, 

A Classica! and Scientific College, a Ladies’ Semi 
nary,a Normal Schvol,an Academy, an English 
Department, and a Musical Conservatory. Tuition, 
excepting Music, $5 und $8 per Term. Books $5 and 
$12. Board, without room, $1.85 and $2.50 per week. 
A beautiful and healthful town; no saloons. 
Under Christian influences. Instruction that of 
New Engiana colleges. Thirty-second college 
year opens sept. W. Address 

Gko. F. MAGOUN, President. 


A PPA RATUS and 


FURNITURE of all Kinds 


For Schools, Academies, Colleges and Halls, Send 
for Catalogue. 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., 








142 and 144 Grand B8t., N.Y, 


NEW YORK 


AND THE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


LAKE MEMPHREMAGOG, QUEBEC, AND 
THE SAGUENAY RIVER. 


Through to the Mountains by Daylight 
On and after Monday. June 30, 1879, Through 
Train, with Parlor Cars, from Grand Central 
Depot, via New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad. 
Leave New York on"Day pppwenn: BBs stoned 8:05 A.M. 
And arrive at Littleton at oeccee m4 
And arrive at Bethlehem at 
And arrive at ‘IT'win Mountain Houseat.. "Tr 





And arrive at Fabyan’s at.................. 8:10 P.M. 
And arrive at Profile House at.............. 8:10 P.M. 
And arrive at Crawford tlouse at........... 8:3) PM. 
And arrive at Quebec ut ..........ccccccecees 6:30 P.M. 


Ask tor Tickets via Connecticut River Line. 
Through and Round-Trip Tickets 
CAN BE PURCHASED AT 
Ticket Office N. Y.,N.H. & H.R. R., Grand Cen- 
tral Depot; No. 417 Broadway, (Office Central 
Vermont Railway;) at Ne. 271 Broadway, 
(Office Passumpsic K.R.,)and at the New York 
Transfer Company’s Offices, No. 944 Bronad- 
way,and No. 10 Court St., Brooklyn, and at 
Principal Hotel Ticket Offices, at each of which 

places full information can be obtained. 





eo PHILADEL PRIA, 
PENNSYLV ANA RAILROAD. 
The Old-Established Route and Short Line 
NEW YORK and PHI LADELPHIA, 


14 Through Trains eac ch w way > BF 2 } Resets in 
Philadelphia; 2in New Yo 





Double Track, the most Improved Equipment and 
the Fastest Time consistent with absolute safety. 
On and after July 7, 1879, 
~~ Trains leave New York, via peshacnnes 
nd Cortland street Ferries, as iy low 

4.30.7 7.30, 8.20, 9, 10 (Limited), 1] A.M., 1, 3.30, 4, 5, 6, 
7.30. 8.30 and 10 P.M. 

Boats of “ Brooklyn Annex” connect with all 
tbrongh trains at Jersey City, a a speedy 
and direct transfer for Brooklyn trav 

poring Sains leave Philadelphia 12.01, 3.20, 
) and 1l A.M. (Limited Express 1.30 

7 hex 7.36 P.M. On Bunday, 12.01, 3.20, 
3.55, 8, 8. 7.33 P.M. 

Ticket Ofiese, 528 and 944 Broadway, No.1 Astor 
House, and foot of Desbrosses and Cortlandt Sts. ; 
No, 4 Court 8t. and Brooklyn Annex Depot, foot ot 
Fuiton St., Brooklyn; Nos. 114, 116 and 118 Hudson 
St.. Hoboken; Depot, Jersey City. Emigrant 
Ticket Office, No. 8 Battery Place. 

FRANK THOMSON, L. P. FARMER, 
General Manager. Gen’! Passenger Agent. 








New and Beautiful 


REWARD CARDS 


For Sunday and Day Schools and Kindergartens. 

Over 1,000 kinds and designs. Prices to suit the 
times. Elegant new and appropriate designs of 

SCHOOL DIPLOMAS. 

Price lists and samples of educational cards free 

to pay teachers or — sending us their address. 

BUFFORD’s SONS, Manufacturing Publish- 

win 141 Franklin 8t., Boston, Mass. Established 1830 


SARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


Bes. ouality Wash Blue. and most liberal measure. 


D. Ss. WILTRERGER, Fregst etor 
233 North Becond Bt. Philadelphia, 








Chi k | 
6 feet long; same action and 
qualiey ot tone ,tY LARGE 


GRAND CONCERT GRAN 
he: most popular style 
of of canoe the present day: 


octuves; new 
style of cases, aca KePiar ING “ACTION ; im- 


proved Music Desks, 
r the past 56 years the 
Stanbaee PIANO of the 
wor 


SQUARES. "sits ter Pago te 


in this country but by ali the ieading manufac- 
turers of Europe. 


paition the present con- 
ditions of jrade, ¢ 3 of 
the above wil 
greatly reduced ee If you ae a really 
good instrument, this is an opporienity seldum 0. 
Jered, as our Pianos are all of the BES workman- 
ship and of the HIGHEST $ TANDA RD of musical 
excellence. 


PIANOS of Our 
— x. other 
taken in ex 
change for new instruments = Tittle aed 


prices from #200 to $300. GREAT BARGAINS. 


Chickering & Sons, 


(Chickering Hall), 


130 Fifth Ave, N. Y. 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT. 


FRINK’S PATENT KEFLECTORS, 

Give the MOST POWERFUI, the SOFTEST, 
CHEAPEST, and the BKST Light known for 
Churches, Stores, Show Windows, Pariors, Banks, 
Offices, Picture Galleries, Theaters, Depots, ete. 
New and elegant designs. 

send size of room. et circular and estimate. 

A liberal discount to churcbes and the trade. 
1. Yr. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., New York. 


MENEELIS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, ee, ublic since 
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Che Home. 


an Doors. 
NOT THROUGH PRIDE, BUT FOR INCREASED 
USEFULNESS. 
By Mrs. HenRyY WarD BEECHER. 


V 7 OMEN are credited with vanity sometimes, 

when in reality their acts are but legitimate 
efforts to lighten needful labors, or to make the labor 
productive of less personal discomfort. If a lady is 
particularly fastidious in her care of her hands, it is 
at once set down to vanity—a desire to have soft, white 
hands that give no indication of having ever been 
usefully employed. This may be, and doubtless often 
is, the chief reason for such extreme attention as 
sleeping in gloves, or with the hands poulticed to 
soften and whiten the skin; but before making rash 
assertions, or imagining this to be a common custom, 
might it not be wise to be sure that there are not 
ether reasons influencing a large proportion of those 
women who desire to keep the hands soft and supple. 
Many ladies find it necessary to do a good share of 
the rough work themselves, and sometimes do it all, 
sewing included. Some are often compelled to assist 
in or do all the washing for weeks together, especially 
in the country, where assistance is difficult to find or 
worthless when found. 

Now there are many things harder than washing 
that ladies see the necessity of doing themselves. But 
the heat and alkali of the suds in washing, and the 
heat of the irons in ironing, make the hands hard, 
dry, swollen and exceedingly uncomfortable. 

Among the innumerable washing-machines that are 
brought before the public, no doubt some are able to 
ligbten the labor, but none that we have heard of can 
so do this work that the hands are exempt from being 
a good deal in hot and cold water. After some ex- 
perience they may become accustomed to the ab- 
rupt changes from hot suds to cold water, but great 
care is the only thing that can prevent them becoming 
rough and uncomfortable. and in cold weather 
chapping or cracking in a very painful manner. 

If washing once a week has this effect, dish-washing 
three times a day—or twenty-one times a week—will 
be still worse. 

Every woman knows, or ought to, that to make 
dishes look well hot suds are needed for greasy 
dishes—too hot to put the hands in without discom- 
fort. Even if one attempts to wash dishes with a 
dish-mop, she 1s not likely to find them a convenience 
that saves time, or can be depended on for thorough 
work, and after all only partially protecting the hands. 
There are many dishes that it would seem can only 
be well cleansed by putting the hands boldly to the 
work. After one becomes quite accustomed to this 
work, the hands are so well hardened that the imme- 
diate physical discomfort is little noticed; but none 
the less will they grow rough and become quite unfit 
for delicate work. 

Now, it is easily understood that a woman who 
findsshe must do all or part of her housework a large 
part of the time—aside from sewing and other deli- 
cate work—labors under other and more annoying 
difficulties than mere bodily fatigue. If her hands 
are constantly rough and stiff, she will find no plea- 
sure, but much discomfort, in attempting to handle 
fine sewing. We bave seen and heard of several va- 
rieties of dish-washing machines, but bave yet to find 
one that, on trial or careful examination, we would 
be willing to use ourselves, or which can do our work 
satisfactorily. But we think a little forethought, with- 
out much ingenuity, can in most houses, with the 
modern improvements that are now so common, 
manage to lighten, or in part abolish, much of this 
trouble. When hot and cold water can be drawn 
into the sink, supplied from reservoirs or hydrants, 
one feels at liberty to use it more freely than when 
obliged to pump it or bring by hand, and thereby 
lessen the labor of dish-washing and the injury to the 
hands. 

When we have found it necessary to take charge of 
this work, we proceed in this order: After all food 
has been removed from the table, and the plates and 
platters well scraped and the débris removed, we 
gather the dishes into three parcels—glass, cups and 
saucers, bread-plates and dishes not soiled with greasy 
food; and of course the glass is to be first cleaned and 
put back in its appropriate place. To wash glass, the 
hands need not be brought in full contact with hot 
water. A bow! of clean bot water and the least quan- 
tity of soap, to clean off marks of soiled fingers or 
mustaches, is needed, and another near with clear hot 
water, with an old japanned or tin waiter, with a towel 
spread on the bottom, to drain them on. Take each 
glass with thumb and fingers, and whirl it round in 
the hot suds, then rinse in the clear hot water in the 
same easy way—without wetting tbe band, and hardly 
moistening the fingers—and then turn bottom up to 
drain on the towel. Before wiping and polishing the 
glass, put the cups and saucers into a pan under the 
faucet, and turn on hot water~—pot like a torrent, to 
spatter over your apron or the floor, but a steady, 
easy stream. Then quickly wipe on one dry towel, 
and polish ona clean chamois or buckskin, and put 
away. Half the time it has taken to write this will 
see the work accomplished. 

Now turn to the pan of cups and saucers. All the 





sugar and milk on them will have been washed off 
and flowed over the pan, and by this time the articles 
will be ready to remove from under the faucet, and 
the pan of greasy dishes put in 1ts place, with a bit of 
soap put on top. While the hydrant is washing these, 
turn to the pan of cups, saucers, etc. Here, a small, 
clean dish-mop may be on hand and of use, if any 
spot or sediment remains. But usually we find these 
articles come from under this hot-water douche per- 
fectly cleansed, and, turning them down to drain, 
they are very easy to wipe and polish, and much more 
rapidly than in any other way. 

When these are finished and put up, turn to the 
pan of greasy dishes, over which and the soap an 
easy stream of very hot water has been falling, and, 
filling the pan, running over, carrying all the grease 
and dirt into the drain. The hot water and soap has 
well cleansed these greasy dishes, without touching 
the hands to the water: but, that there may be no 
mistake, with a neat whisk-broom (kept for that 
purpose, and nothing else, instead of a dishcloth) 
brush off each dish in the hot suds, tipping it up with 
the whisk, so that it can be taken out without putting 
the hands into the hot water, and transferred to the 
rinsing-pan, now under the faucet. After such a 
washing, wiping and polishing these dishes is quick 
work. When finished and put up, the ironware is 
lifted from the range, well scrubbed, outside and in, 
with the appropriate brier-brush, the water which 
was put in on the range poured off, and the articles 
put into a‘pan of hot suds and again scrubbed with 
the briar-brush, rinsed in hot water, wiped very dry 
with the coarse towel used for such things, and set on 
one side of the range to dry, while dish-pans and sink 
are scrubbed and cleaned in their turn with brush, 
soap and hot water. 

If this sounds like a long process, the blame rests 
witb us for a clumsy description. But let anyone 
doubting try it alone and be convinced. (Making 
beds, clearing off tables, and washing dishes is never 
quickly done where two work—and talk—together.) 
Following these rules or suggestions, we know that the 
work can be done, and well done, in less than half the 
time consumed in the usual] way, and we are ready to 
receive calls, or to set down to sewing, writing, or 
other work with hands as smooth, and fit for a change 
of work, as if we had never washed a dish. If one 
has none of these hot-water conveniences by which 
a stream of bot water can be brought to flow over the 
dishes, it 1s not so easy, but a little forethought and 
contrivance will, in part, make good the lack of con- 
veniences. A large boiler and a tea kettle filled with 
water and put over the range when food goes on to 
the table will be heated by the time one is ready for 
it, and will greatly expedite the work. Pouring the 
rinsing water from the tea kettle is more effective 
than dipping it from the boiler, and whisk-broom and 
brier-brush save the hands. 

Even if a lady has no hard, rough work to do, we 
would advise her to keep her hands as soft and as nice 
asshe can. [t is perfectly proper for any woman to 
do this, whatever may be her occupation or position, 
even if it be only for the pleasure of it. 

No one is blamed or called vain for keeping the hair 
smooth—if fashion will let her. It isa beautiful crown 
fora woman; and to keep the hands soft and delicate 
is no more blamewortby. But that is not the chief 
nor best reason for such care. Aside from the greater 
ease in attending to other work than that which be- 
longs to the kitchen, there are other duties that every 
lady, from the highest to the lowest, may be called 
upon to perform. How much happier infants and 
young children can be made when washed, dressed, 
and fed by soft, gentle hands! and thus the work be- 
comes a pleasure to the giver as well as the recipient. 
And nowhere is the comfort of this care seen to 
greater advantage than when ministering to the sick 
—to watch over and tend those over whom death 
seems hovering. Only those who have gone through 
long weeks of great pain and weakness can imagine 
the great comfort, the quieting influence, that the 
gentle touch of some soft, delicate hand is capable of 
exercising—often more beneficial than the most skill- 
ful medical care, and even more benign in its minis- 
trations than tender, loving words. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Miranda asks for a receipt for tomato and tripe 
stew. 

Scald for a moment the tomatoes, eight or ten toa 
pound of tripe, remove all the skiu, put them into a 
porcelain stew-pan with a spoonful or two of water. 
Let them simmer slowly while the tripe is being pre- 
pared. Put to the tomatoes one chopped onion or 
two sma}! ones, pepper, salt, and two tablespoonfuls 
of butter, and two tablespoonfuls of sugar, with one 
tablespoonful of fine bread-crumbs. Fry the tripe in 
alittle sweet lard, or balf butter and half lard, which 
is better, saltand pepper to taste till the tripe is of 
a delicate brown, then cut it in small bits, put into a 
clean stew-pan, add some rich stock, or, if none, 
water, with two tablespoonfuls of sweet butter. Just 
as it begins tosimmer, dredge over some flour, little by 
little, until the gravy is thickened, then pour in the 
stewed tomatoes, stir all well together, let it boil up 
two or three times, stirring all the time, and send to 
table hot. 

Cora Davenport, Kansas, desires a receipt for a 
good vegetable soup. 

Put three pounds of beef into three quarts of cold 





water. Set it over the fire. Skim off all the scum as 
fast as it rises. When it has been over half an hour, 
add two-thirds of a tablespoonful of salt. As soon as 
it begins to boil, add half a cup of cold water to stop 
the boiling for a few minutes, and the scum will rise 
to the surface. Tbis must be skimmed off carefully, 
When no more scum rises, add one small turnip, 
sliced, one carrot cut in dice, two cloves, one small 
onion, astalk of celery, and, if the flavor is liked, a 
leek and a clove of garlic. Let it simmer constantly 


|. for from six to eight minutes, but not boil. Then add 


a tablespoonful of brown sugar, and serve. 

Mrs. Holman inquires bow to make flour gems, or 
puffs. 

Drop into a pint of milk one egg and a little salt, 
Stir in gradually one pint of flour. Beat this batter 
till quite light and free from lumps or a particle of 
unwet flour. Let them stand on the top of the stove 
a few minutes, after having put the batter into hot, 
buttered gem-pans, then put into the oven and bake 
quickly. Corn-meal or Graham can be made in the 
same way—only add two tablespoonsful of flour to 
corn-meal; or, if gems are desired, for dessert, they 
need a little more care, should be made richer. Melt 
three ounces of butter in a pint of cream. Let it 
stand till cold, then add to it two ounces of flour, 
beaten tillsmooth. Beat the yolks of four eggs with 
two ounces of white sugar. Spice to taste. Add the 
whites of two eggs, beaten very light, the last thing. 
Bake 1n gem-pans, or cups, and serve the instant they 
are done, as they will fall and become heavy if left 
standing. Eat with any jam that is agreeable. 








Out-of-Doors. 


"ARM AND GARDEN. a 

INCREASING Love OF FLowerRs.—Col. Forney’s 
“Progress” says of flowers in Philadelphia: ‘ A love 
of flowers is spreading throughout the whole com- 
munity with surprising rapidity, and the evidences 
of this new fondness are seen on every band. The 
corners of our thoroughfares are blooming like par- 
terres, tiny bunches of blossoms are offered for sale 
on the sidewalks, while gentlemen and ladies seem 
equally ready to follow the pretty fashion of affixing 
the buttonhole bouquet to their dress. Perhaps one of 
the happiest results of this popular fancy is seen in the 
window gardens. Along the crowded and too re- 
stricted lines of our great shopping streets, where 
every inch of room is valued for its capacity of dis- 
play, and where the many-storied shopsseem shutting 
out the sky, we now see exquisite groups of flowers 
and draperies of vines decorating the narrow spaces 
over the windows aud awnings, and bringing delicious 
glimpses of the freshness of growing verdure into the 
regions of the dry-goods merchant. The arid desert 
of the hotel front now, too, blooms into garden beauty, 
and portico and window are adorned with graceful 
plants. This fondnessfor flowers is partly due to a 
freak of fashion, but it may also be welcomed as a 
forerunner in individual enfranchisement in matters 
of taste. A heavy formality, rather dull than digni- 
fied, has too long governed the decorations of our 
houses, and an ever-increasing diffusion of artistic 
culture must necessarily spread among the nation as 
it becomes generally recognized that beauty of effect 
can be accepted instead of expensiveness of material, 
and tbat inventive talent and artistic taste find one of 
their worthiest fields of service in adding to the beau- 
ty and comforts of our homes.” 








TRANSPLANTING EVERGREENS.—If the trees can be 
had near home, and not have to be brought from a 
distance to dry the roots, the latter end of August is 
one of the best seasons of the year to transplant ever- 
greens. The young growth of the past season has got 
pretty well hardened, so as to permit of but very little 
evaporation, and the earth being warm, new roots 
push with great rapidity, and the tree becomes estab- 
lished in the ground before cold autumn winds begin. 
The chief difficulty is that the soil is usually very dry, 
which prevents much speed with the operation; and 
the weather being usually very warm, the trees have 
to be set again in the ground almost at fast as they are 
taken up; so that it is not safe to bring them froma 
distance. It is as well therefore, to make all ready in 
anticipation of a rain, when no time may be lost in 
having the work pushed through. Should a spell of 
dry weather ensue, which in September and October 
is very likely, one good watering should be given, suf- 
ficient to soak well through the soil and well about 
the roots. Towards the end of the month, and in Sep- 
tember, evergreen hedges should receive their last 
pruning till next summer. Last spring, and in the 
summer, when a strong growth required it, the hedge 
has been severely pruned towards the apex of the 
cone-like form in which it has been trained, and the 
base has been suffered to grow any way it pleases. 
Now that, in turn, has come under the shears, so far 
as to get it into regular shape and form. The “ Gar- 
dener’s Montbly ” says: “It will not be forgotten that 
to be very successful with evergreen hedges they ought 
to have a growth at the base of at least four feet in 
diameter.” 





PREPARING A Hot-Brep.—Now is the time to settle 
whether you will have a hot-bed next spring or not. 
Sashes three feet wide and six feet long, made from 
two-inch pine, set with 6x8 glass, double thickness, put 
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in with putty, are the best. Four of these, costing 
$3.50 each, are enough. Prepare the bed by digging 
a trench twelve feet long, six feet wide, and one foot 
deep. In this trench place two-inch chestnut plank 
on edge, one foot wide on the back side and eight 
inches wide on the front, with a slant of four inches; 
so that when it is completed the pit shall be two feet 
deep on the back and twenty inches on the front, with 
the earth banked up within four inches of the top of 
the plank all the way round on the outside of the bed. 
The earth for this hot-bed can becomposed of the best 
soil you have, composted thoroughly with an equal 
pulk of well-rotted manure. This can be placed in 
the prepared trench, six inches deep, and on the ap- 
proach of cold weather covered with leaves enough 
to fill the bed, and then left till it is wanted in the 
spring. 





TRELLISES.—The “ Rural New Yorker” advocates 
planting tomatoes on trellises. Where this is adopted 
the fruit is undoubtedly superior to that allowed to 
trailon the ground. It is greatly a matter of surprise 
to foreign fruit-growers to see the treillage system of 
arboriculture so little adopted herve, seeing its econ- 
omy of room, the ease of regulating growth and train- 
ing, and the vastly superior yield in point of quality. 
In Japan the pear-orchards are singularly cultivated ; 
the wattle-work is horizontal, at a height of about six 
feet from the ground, and the branches are trained 
through this, the ground below being tilled with vege- 
tables requiring shade and but little sun. As the 
train passes from Yokohama to Tokio, the peasants 
may be seen walking on the hurdles on the trees, 
which extend for hundreds of yards by the side of the 
line of railway. 





THE VALUE OF A GOOD NAME in gardening as well 
asin other matters is illustrated by the fact that a 
Western nurseryman who has produced several new 
varieties has copyrighted the names he has given 
them. For the protection of the public, as well as 
that of the growers, we should like to see this example 
followed, and a little more trouble taken in the selec- 
tion of names. What connection has the Battle of 
Waterloo with Ellwanger & Barry’s new peach? The 
idea of battle, murder and sudden death associates odd- 
ly with the succulent fruit; and if Messrs. Caywood & 
Son, Marlboro, had styled their new grape “‘ Fit for a 
Duchess,”’ instead of by the last word only, it would 
have been more suggestive of its excellence. 





Farm WorkK.—The present month is the season for 
emptying the barnyards—on which occasion be liberal 
to the fruit and kitchen garden. The interval be- 
tween harvest and seedtime may well be utilized by 
repairing fences, cutting weeds, erecting sheds to 
house machinery, digging potatoes, reseeding and 
harrowing meadows, and the fall plowing. The latter 
not only insures better crops than spring plowing, 
but also destroys the late weeds. 





SprnacH.—Early in September is the time for sow- 
ing this useful article of diet. Let the soil be rich, 
well dug or plowed, and pulverized. Sow in rows 
about a foot distant, taking care to tread the earth 
down well. Thin out when about four leaves have 
appeared, and during the winter protect with brush 
or straw. The round-Jeaved is a favorite variety 
where it can be effectually protected from frost. 








Our Poung Folks. 





HOW THE TIDE WENT OUT. 
By MatrHew W38iTE, JR. 


ICK NORTHING and Frank Strange were first- 

cousins, and the fastest of friends. What one 
did the other was bound to do, and if anything ap- 
peared wrong to the mind of one, its being suggested 
by the other instantly put all scruples to flight. 

Now it chanced that one summer both the Northings 
and the Stranges remained in town, much to the 
boys’ disgust, who therefore hailed with dehght a 
proposal, made just after school had begun, that they 
should accompany their respective fathers to spend 
Saturday and Sunday at a friend’s country-house, 
hear the mouth of the Sandwater River. The invita- 
tion to the seniors included a fishing expedition, and 
the boys—neither of whom was as yet in his teens— 
were expected to have all the fun they could wish for 
in being allowed to dig all day long in the sand. 

At first this seemed to the cousins a very pleasing 
prospect, and they arose bright and early on Saturday 
morning to write their names, dig wells, play railroad, 
and upturn the beach generally. The consequence 
was, that by nine o’clock, when the fishers were ready 
to start, the boys were rather tired of their occupa- 
tion and quite prepared to be amused in some other 
Way. To tell the truth, it was not very pleasant to be 
left behind in that fashion, and after the cousins had 
watched the merry party sail away in their trim little 
yacht, with stores of good things for lunch stored 
under the deck, and a brisk breeze to send them spin- 
ning gaily over the water, Frank almost cried with 
disappointment, while Dick vowed, under his breath, 
that it was “a mean shame.” 

But what could be done? The boys had not been 
asked to go, and, besides, the boat was crowded al- 
Teady ; for the gentleman of the villa had invited all 





his friends, and as he was wealthy and a bachelor he 
had a good many. Then both Mr. Northing and Mr. 
Strange had declared that they could not think of 
allowicg their suns to accompany the party, as they 
were to sail out on the ocean, and there was no know- 
ing what might happen—sea-sickness, squalls, col- 
lisions; in any case each man wanted to feel free to 
strike out for himself. And so, from first to last, and 
by all hands, it was decided that the cousins should be 
left behind. 

“T wish we'd stayed behind and gone to the Park,” 
lamented Frank, as the white sail of the yacht they 
were watching gradually reduced itself to the size of 
a pocket-handkerchief. 

“ Or taken a trip on the Elevated,” continued Dick, 
in the same strain. 

But as wishes were neither horses nor steamboats to 
carry them back to the city again, they both set to 
work building forts, and so passed the time till one 
o’clock. Then they ate their lunch in solitary state 
in the great dining-room, wondering all the while how 
they should spend the afternoon, for they were each 
of them sick of the sight of sand. 

‘““Mr. Temple says you can see New York from that 
hill across the river yonder,’’ quoth Dick, as, lunch 
over, they were trying to keep cool in the summer- 
house. 

‘**Can you? Oh, my, Dick, let’s go over there, then! 
They didn’t tell us not to, and I guess two of us could 
manage a boat all right. We might take thut old scow 
of Mr. Temple’s ; I don’t believe he’d mind a bit.” 

‘“*Come on, then. I’m tired enough of moping round 
here,” and Dick jumped out of the hammock where 
he had been swinging and followed Frank down to 
the little dock that ran out from the front lawn. 

The “Sea Gull’’—for that was the name still dimly 
discernible on the stern—was a large, heavily-built 
boat, and had been originally used with a * leg-o’- 
mutton” sail, but now she had no mast, and usually 
lay idle all summer long. 

“She's an awful old tub, but I guess we can cross in 
her,” said Dick, as he set himself vigorously to work 
bailing out, while Frank rummaged about in the 
boat-house for oars, rowlocks and a sponge. 

In ten minutes the last scoopful of water had been 
taken out, Frank, with his implements of navigation, 
received on board, and the “Sea Gull” started on 
another voyage. 

‘* Wonder if any body’s seen us?” queried Dick, as he 
pushed out into the channel and seated himself at an 
oar on one side, while Frank began struggling with the 
other. But the house looked down upon them with 
every blind closed, the servants were all in the rear, 
and none of the neighbors were stirring out in the 
sun, 

Neither of the cousins knew much about rowing, 
and, in consequence, they caught a number of ‘‘crabs,” 
often “ pulled one another around,” and made a great 
splashing generally. However, they at length suc- 
ceeded, amid a good deal of merriment and streams 
of perspiration, in reaching the opposite shore, which 
proved to be further off than it appeared. By this 
time it was three o’clock, the hottest part of a hot 
September day, and as they approached their destina- 
tion, they gave two or three strong and well aimed 
extra strokes that sent the “‘ Sea Gull” half ber length 
up on the beach, in the inviting shade of the wooded 
hillside. 

‘“* We'd better pull her up a little higher,’’ suggested 
Dick, as they got out. ‘* We don’t want the tide to 
take her away,” and so, with a long pull, astrong pull, 
and a pull altogether, the boys hauled their boat up a 
foot or two further. . 

Then they sat down a bit to cool off and congratu- 
late themselves on what “a lark” they were having, 
after which they proceeded to make the ascent of the 
hill. This, as has been said, was thickly wooded, and 
furthermore, bore uo sign of any human habitation. 

“T wonder if it has any top,’’ panted Frank at the 
end of twenty minutes, as he flung his arm around a 
tree to hold bimseif up by while he rested. 

However, after another struggle with the heat and 
the incline, the summit was finally attained, and a 
magnificent panorama of the bay, harbor and city of 
New York lay spread out below, on the other side. 
But better than the splendid view was a refreshing 
breeze that blew in the boys’ hot faces and cooled their 
perspiring brows. 

With sighs of satisfaction, the cousins stretched 
themselves out on the grass, ard, with their coats 
under their heads for pillows, prepared to enjoy them- 
selves. And enjoy themselves they did, so much so, 
that they soon fell into a gentle slumber, with the 
leaves rustling softly over them, and all Nature bid- 
ding them dream on. 

Meanwhile, the earth, never stopping its revolutions 
in order to repose from the heat of the day, kept les- 
sening the distance between itself and the sun until 
if there had been any clock there to strike it would 
have rung out the hour of five. At this moment 
Dick, who was always dreaming he was a soldier, felt 
himself run through by the sword of an enemy, and 
as the sensation was rather peculiar it awoke him. 
Quickly scrambling to his feet, he shook Frank with 
no gentle arm, which effectually rescued him from 
the pirates to whom, in his sleep, he had fallen a prey. 

But if it had been hard work to climb up the hill, 


it seemed equally difficult to get safely down again, 


and it was only after colliding with several trees on 





the way, and undergoing rather severe strains on 





their muscles, that the boys succeeded in reaching the 
beach once more. 

“Hullo, we'll have nice work pushing the ‘Gull’ 
off !’’ exclaimed Frank, as he came down the bank 
with arush that sent him far beyond the stern of the 
boat, which the outgoing tide had indeed left high 
and dry. 

“Oh, I guess we can shove her off,” asserted Dick, 
and, with Frank’s help, he set to work at once. But in 
vain they pushed at the bow and pulled at the stern; 
they could not even move her. 

“Suppose I run and get some man to help,” pro- 
posed Frank, sitting down on the deck of the obstin- 
ate ‘‘Gull” to wipe the perspiration from his face. 

‘But where will you find anybody ?” objected Dick. 
“T didn’t see a house anywhere along this side of the 
river.” 

‘“ But there must be a town somewhere about, if 
we'd only walk far enough to look for it,” persisted 
Frank, who, to tell the truth, was becoming rather 
hungry for his supper. 

*“ But then, even if we should come across a man 
after going three or four miles, do you think he’d be 
perfectly willing to tramp that distance twice over for 
the sake of two young chaps shipwrecked on dry 
land? No; the only thing we can do,” said Dick, ‘is 
to sit here and wait till the tide comes in again.” 

‘““When will that be?” asked Frank, beginning to 
be convinced by Dick’s logical conclusions. 

“I’m sure I don’t know, but as we’ve nothing else to 
do we might as well study up the subject. And, first 
of all, we must find out which way it’s going now.” 
So saying, Dick picked up a little piece of wood and 
threw it out into the river. 

Both boys watched, in a state of the utmost sus- 
pense, to see which direction the stick would take; 
but it seemed itself undecided, and remained for so 
long a time in one spot that Dick declared it must be 
dead low water, in which case they would be obliged 
to wait two or three hours longer. Having delivered 
himself of this official report, Master Dick proceeded 
to make himself as comfortable as possible under the 
circumstances, setting an example which his cousin 
was not slow in following. 

“Oh, my, how hungry I am! Ain’t you, Dick ?” 
said Frank, after they had sat for twenty minutes 
or so watching a stone they had placed on the beach 
to mark the rise of the tide, but which as yet hadn’t 
marked anything. 

“Not very, but I’m mad,” replied Dick. “If we 
were only cast away on an island there’d be some- 
thing of an adventureabout it; but here we are, stuck 
to the mainland, in full view of the house, and our 
trouble the want of water deep enough to drown us.” 

And thus the boys sat on and on, till the sun set be- 
hind the hill and darkness came suddenly down upon 
them in the shadows of the trees, and the tide had not 
yet quite come up to the “Gull’s” stern. To pass 
away the time, the cousins talked and sang, whistled 
and hummed, and every once in a while they got out 
to stretch their limbs by walking up and down the 
shore. By-and-bye the moon rose, and its light revealed 
to them asail across the water, which the boys decided 
must be that of the returning fishing party. 

‘Now tbey’ll come over after us,” exclaimed Frank, 
joyfully. 

‘*But bow will they know where we are?” replied 
more practical Dick, and then added, in a low, rather 
frightened tone: “‘ Perhaps they’ll drag the river for 
us.”’ 

At this suggestion of such an awful possibility, 
Frank gave an involuntary shudder, for the descent 
of night upon them had caused the consciences of both 
the cousins to prick them not a little for their run- 
away expedition. And now Dick proposed that they 
should call for help, but their voices seemed to die 
away in echoes among the hills and they soon gave 
up the attempt. 

And still the minutes went by and, with its gentle 
swash, the tide crept up the beach—but oh, how 
slowly! 

The boys had exhausted almost every topic of con- 
versation, and, as a last resort, had failen back upon 
the dreams they had had on the hill. Frank was just 
describing how the pirates bad leaped on his ship with 
their bloodthirsty faces and sharp knives, when a 
splash in the water not far distant caused the cousins 
to start up from their places and then lie down in the 
bottom of the boat with an agility that was anything 
but brave. 

But just as Dick was feeling for his penknife, in 
order to at least make an attempt at defending him- 
self,.they heard a familiar voice exclaim: * An’ shure, 
is it here ye are?’ upon which they both sprang to 
their feet to give Pat, Mr. Temple’s coachman, the 
heartiest welcome he had ever expected to receive till 
he should return to the “ ould counthry ” again. 

Matters were speedily explained, and with the aid of 
the honest Irishman’s strong arms the ‘‘Sea Gull” was 
soon out in deep water and floating beside a neigh- 
bor's boat containing the two anxious fathers and 
their host. 

It seemed that it was at Pat’s suggestion that the 
search bad been directed to the foot of the hill, for, as 
he said: 

“T thought thim two were sort of homesick loike at 
bein’ left behind from the fishin’, an’ so they jist wint 
to have a look at their houses in New York.” 

And here the boys’ adventure ends, but the lesson 
it taught them lasted for some time. 
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HOW OUR FLOWER MISSION BEGAN. 
By S. A. 


HERE was a small tired Sunday-school scholar 

sitting alone in a long,empty pew in the middle 
aisle of our church, one hot Sunday in August. You 
know how empty a church always is in August, when 
one-half the congregation are away at the sea-shore 
and the other half stay at home and make believe to 
be away. Perhapsashort church vacation does the 
laity as much good as the clergy, for certainly, after 
one Sunday morning of yawning at home, it is pleas- 
ant to return to one’s pew again. Our own clergy- 
man was away, and we had a stranger in the chancel. 
Because the congregation was small, the offertory 
was correspondingly small, and the vestrymen looked 
half ashamed to carry the empty plates up the aisle- 
An odd thing happened when the oldest white-haired 
vestryman passed the plate to little Val. She was 
alone in the big pew, but the good old man did not 
notice, for he is nearly blind, and passes the plate, the 
irreverent boys say, entirely by ear. 

Little Vai is an odd little child, who wears a very 
short frock, with a wide Leghorn hat on the back of her 
round head. A very heavy fringe of brown hair 
across her freckled forehead, and a pair of shiny blue 
eyes, distinguished her face from the white straw 
brim of her hat, and the long, blue ribbons on her 
dress. 

She strayed into church after Sunday-school, and 
seems destined to become a zealous church-woman. 
As the vestryman stopped at the pew door, little Val 
slipped off her red cushion, and walked solemnly 
down the long, narrow pew. She carefully took a 
pink rosebud from her belt, and laid it on the silver 
plate. It was a little bit of poetry in a prosy place, 
and for a minute the sun shone less glaringly through 
the white glass windows, and the August flies stopped 
buzzing. 

What did little Val, only five years old, mean? The 
rosebud was something pretty God had made, and 
she gave it back to him—that was all. 

The plates were carried up the aisle, placed on the 
altar,and the choir sang the Gloria. Afterwards, the 
strange minister saw the rosebud, and his eyes filled 
with tears, for he was an old man, and after a long 
life flowers suggest as many sad memories as happy 
ones. 

The stranger came into Sunday-school in the after- 
noon to address the children, but first the organist, or 
rather the melodeonist, had a choral service. Hymns 
and chants were sung lustily by the choir, while the 
scholars stared silently at the old clergyman. Our 
school is as full as Congress of office-seekers, and our 


ecclesiastical policy gives everyone something to do,” 


whether he can doit or not. The young lady melo- 
deonist is much vexed by the boys and girls who join 
her choir with every requisite but ear and voice. 
However, the singing soon terminated in a discordant 
amen, and the address began. 

The clergyman did not ask a single question from 
the catechism, although all the girls in one class had 
studied the long questions most diligently, and the 
boys in another had reviewed the commandments 
twice over. 

He began to talk at once about missions, not foreign 
missions nor home missions, in the usual sense of 
sewing or giving money. He told us he wanted us to 
give our time and our flowers. He told us about the 
flower missions in Boston, and about the gratitude of 
the children and old people in the hospitals when 
flowers were given them. He told us to remember 
who taught! lessons from the field flowers, and asked 
us to gather buttercups and clovers for the sick in our 
own city. And ‘the gift without the giver is bare,” 
he said. ‘‘Go yourselves with the flowers, and teach 
the children to thread daisy chains and to ask one 
another if they love butter through the little flow- 
ers.” 

This pleased the girls, and the boys, too, were inter- 
ested when he asked them to raise fruit and vegeta- 
bles for the poor and sick. He offered a prize for the 
largest pumpkin and another for the earliest hya- 
cinth. Then he wanted the children to promise to 
bring cuttings of the plants indoors and coax them to 
blossom, so that each child might have a flower for 
the altar on Christmas Day. He spoke practically 
about the choosing of the plant and the best earth, 
and the children listened to every word. 

He told the teachers to teach botany along with the 
catechism, and to bring flowers to school that the 
children might study the works of the Lord. 

‘When we waut to help people,” said the clergyman, 
in conclusion, ‘and do not know what to say, sotme- 
times something which does not talk with words 
may best speak forus. At Christmas, at Easter, at 
Whitsuntide, when the church has a great lesson of 
joy, or consolation or of holiness to teach, we place 
flowers on the altar and let them speak for us. You 
will be surprised that my text is at the end of my ser- 
mon instead of the beginning. You need not look for 
it in your Bibles, or seek for chapter and verse, for it 
is written in this rosebud I found vn the plate this 
morning.” He held up Val’s faded rosebud, and all 
the children stared. And what did little Val, the 
heroine of this long, happy talk, do, when she saw her 
own little offering in the clergyman’s hand. Did she 
feel proud? No, because she sat in the infant class, 
with her head bent over her prayer-book, fast 
asleep. 





AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 
F I could only gather you all around me this even- 
ing as I sit before my desk with a cheerful fire 
crackling on the hearth—for it is chilly out of doors 
—we would havea capital time telling stories. The 
next best thing—since we cannot have that—will be 
for me to tell you how we “* cainped out.” Twice this 
year we have done it, and the second time we took 
the children—Rex and Carl and Trixie. There were 
ten in all to go from our house, and we meant to stay 
two nights and perhaps three. The afternoon before 
we were to start, we began to get ready. Allie agreed 
to see that the hammocks and blankets and the fly 
were ready. Funny was it, you think, totakea “ fly” 
along? Our fly wasn’t a buzzing one, to light on our 
noses and wake us up at four o’clock in the morning. 
No, it was a sort of tent, which looked, when it was 
put up, something likea letter V upside down. It had 
no front and no back, and on the sides there was a 
space about a foot between it and the ground. The 
wind could blow through just as it liked. Mary, the 
cook, was busy baking, Michael was sharpening up the 
hatebet and looking after the wagon and the harness 
to see that everything was strong and in good order, 
and Norah, the maid, was hunting up and fitting to 
each child the coats and wraps. Fannie and I made 
some ticks of unbleached cotton to hold straw, and 
counted out spoons, Knives, forks, napkins, tin plates 
and cups. Then we tried to get a good night’s sleep, 
so as to wake bright and early in the morning, but, 
oh, dear! how hard it was for the little folks to shut 
their eyes and stop talking! 

Wednesday was just the day for our start; no dust, 
no rain; no scorching heat, no chilly winds. Michael 
was on hand early with the horse and wagon, but not 
so early that the boys were not impatiently waiting 
for him at the door. They had on their flannel suits 
and broad-brimmed hats, and little Baby Trixie was 
ready, with her blue-flannel “ tramping” suit, which 
was really her bathing-dress. Hurrying and skurry- 
ing in every direction, the whole party were searching 
for one thing and another, forgotten till then, and 
the rugs, blankets, hammocks, tent, baskets, and 
boys filled up the hall and barricaded the front door. 
Gradually the luggage was transferred to the back of 
the wagon, the boys seated on it, their Uncle Russ 
and Michael in front, and the first load was started 
for the camp-ground, seyen miles away. Before 
Michael got back, Fannie and I had packed the food; 
and when that was stowed away in the wagon, and 
Fannie, Aunt Charity, your Uncle Perplex, Trixie, 
and I were there too, it was well on toward noon. 

We had several adventures on the way which would 
interest you, but I must hurry on. When we reached 
the camp, we found the boys wondering what was 
keeping us. Our friends, Mr. Christopher and his 
daughter, with their dog, Don, and their coon, Julius 
Cesar, were there, too, and came forward, welcoming 
us very cordially. 

Quickly as we could, Aunt Charity, Fannie and I 
got dinner ready. We had cold meat, bread and but- 
ter, lemonade, and some cold baked beans left from 
Mr. Christopher’s dinner. When we had eaten heart- 
ily, the men and boys went to work putting up the 
hammocks, filling the ticks with straw, and getting 
wood for the fire. ‘“ We girls” put away the food in 
the shelves in the little hut which Mr. Christopher 
had built for a shelter, and Don and Julius Cesar 
helped us—that is I suppose they meant it for help. 
Don is a handsome greyhound, with splendid eyes and 
a smooth gray coat. Julius Ceasar is the most mis- 
chievous little fur-covered ball you eversaw. He got 
into one of our baskets and helped himself to Uncle 
Russ’s package of raisins, and when driven away from 
there went to the washing bench and began to eat up 
the toilet soap. He put his paws and his nose into the 
water-pail, if we did not watch him, and opened a pa- 
per of candles and strewed them around the ground 
taking a bite of each as he did it. He scampered over 
to Uncle Russ when he tried to read aloud to Fannie, 
and climbed upon his shoulders, and stretched his lit- 
tle neck so that his long black nose went into Uncle 
Russ’s mouth, when he opened it to speak. His mis- 
tress had to tie him to a tree when we were getting 
supper, for he went from one roguish nosing of pans 
or baskets to another as fast as his nimble feet would 
take him. 

You should have seen Baby Trixie rolled up in her 
blanket and put mto her hammock to sleep. She 
thought it was “lovely to see the leaves and the 
stars,” and was so happy she wanted to kiss her 
thanks in the middle of the night. As it grew 
dark, we lighted a grand fire on the ground, 
and after it had burned for an hour or so, we scraped 
some of the hot ashes and coals into a hole we dug be- 
side the fire, put our pot of beans, well covered, 
down on them, surroundedit with hot ashes and coals, 
covered the whole with some earth, and then built 
another fire on top of it, so that the beans might bo 
cooked for our breakfast. In the night I got up and 
replenished the fire, and Uncle ;Perplex and ,I bad a 
nice! cosy talk beside it under the stars. A fine flock of 
sheep was our rising-bell the next morning. Did you 
ever listen to the “ ba-a-ing” of sheep? It sounds 
just as if they were mocking one another. Rex and 
Carl found some very tame sheep in the flock, and 
they had great fun feeding them. 


But the greatest fun was feeding ourselves. Harry, 





the tall collegian, broiled the chickens and frieq 
the potatoes, and proved he could cook a breakfast 
if he couldn’t do anything else. Of course we burned 
our fingers around our fireplace of stones, but a 
little vaseline from my store of medicines sooy 
quieted thesmarting, and we didn’t mind small hurts, 

We had a great many pleasant additions to our 
stock of provisions which kind Mr. Christopher pro- 
vided. From his farm below us in the valley we had 
the richest of ‘“‘Jersey’’ milk, the sweetest and thick- 
est of cream; corn, tomatoes and potatoes. Visitors 
came up from the valley to dine and take tea with us, 
bringing good things for our table, and helping us 
wash up the dishes—good company, weren’t they? 
One lady brought her paint-box and brushes, and put 
at each place at dinner a lovely little dinner-card in 
the form of u plate, decorated out there under the 
trees. Harry kept our pot and pans scoured clean, 
and washed out our dish-towels, wringing them dryer 
than apy patent wringer; and when our work was 
done some sat in the hammocks sewing and listen 
ing to the reading aloud; some strolled off after tlow- 
ers, or for a bath in the cold pool on the hillside, and 
the children amused themselves with the dog and the 
coon. 

Rex founda “ walking stick ”—the queerest-looking 
animal he ever saw. He putit in the empty glass jar 
we had carried full of lemon juice, and, when we got 
home, he gave it chloroform to kill it, and™his big 
cousin helped him mount it. Sad to relate a mouse 
made a delicate lunch off of the head and two of the 
legs of the queer thing, but Rex hopes to find another 
some day. 

We had such a good time that no one was anxious to 
come home when the time came, and our party had 
been increased by several city friends, who voted the 
camp “splendid.” 

AUNT PATIENCE. 








PRIZE PUZZLE. 

THREE correct answers came at the same time to 
the geographical enigma—from Hattie C. Sheldon, 
Canton, Pa.; Gracie M. Pierce, Holley, N. Y.; Harry 
M. Beardsley, Elmira, N. Y. Next week we will tell 
you what we decide about the prize. Since these 
answers came, I have had many others equally good, 
but the prize was for the first. It seems hardly fair 
that the boys and girls living far away should not 
have as good a chance for the prize as those living 
nearer New York, but you remember the prize for 
plain writing gave an equal chance to those living at 
a distance, and next time I shall try and give them 
another opportunity. Never mind if you have not 
gained the prize this time, you have gained the good 
from the study, and that is better. Keep on trying, 
every one. AUNT PATIENCE. 





PUZZLES. 
LITERARY ENIGMA. 

lam composed of 45 letters. 

My 19, 20, 3, 8, 33, 10, 31, 40, 17, 27, is one of the saddest names 
in English literature. 

My 29, 6, 2,2, 12, 45, 37, is a favorite American author. 

My 4, 17, 35, 24, 9, 38, 34, was a poet-laureate. 

My 43, 41, 42, 2, 2, 38, 16, was an English poet, who came toa 
sad end. 

My 23, 14, 37, 36, 10, 34, wrote * Arcadia.”’ 

My 26, 2, 37, 13, 32, 28, 41, is an American poet and novelist. 

My 18, 21, 6, 44, 37, 10, is an English bistorian. 

My 15, 30, 35, 43, 8, isa poem by Whittier. 

My 5, 7, 25, 10, 27, 37, is what a favorite American poeg¢ is. 

My 15, 1, 34, 2, 6, 11, was a famous English divine. 

My 10, 2, 30, 22, 36, 38, is a poem by Tennyson. 

My whole is an extract from one of Hood’s poems. 

M. B. H. (No. 2.) 


A DIAMOND INCLOSING A DOUBLE SQUARE. 


DIAMOND. 
- In ocean. 
. A resinous liquid. 
3. Solicitudes. 
. A color. 
5. In sea. 


REBUS. 
A book and its author. 


as 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
My whole (eleven letters) is a large gulf. 
My 1, 2, 3, is a conveyance. 
My 4, 5, 6, 7, is closely confined. 
My 8, 9, 10, 11, is a song. “ JOHN BULL.” 
Are “Uncle Will” and “ De Forrest” sick? Perbaps they 
are only off on a vacation, and we shall hear from them soon. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST 13. 
Poetical Enigma.— 
All things that are on earth shall wholly pass away, 
Except the love of God, which shall live and last for aye. - 
—Bryant. 


Charade.—Job—(Jay—O !—bee). 

Twenty Buried Trees.—Maple, fig, lemon, aspen, elm, oak, 
fi , hemlock, cedar, apple, peach, willow, larch, linden, 
beech, palm, ash, pine, savin, pear. 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 





_There is talk of an Austro-German 


alliance. 
—Kite-flying is the latest amusement on 





Coney Island beach. | 


—Oliver Wendell Holmes was threescore 
and ten on Friday last. 

—A sword-swallower in a Vienna show 
swallowed one sword too many and died. 

—James Gordon Bennett has been enter- 
taining the Duke of Beaufort at Newport. 

—Longfellow’s ‘‘ Psalm of Life’’ has been 
translated into Irish by O’Donovan Rossa. 

—Up to July 30th the arrearages of pen- 
sion claims granted amounted to $12,630,- 
996.41. 

—Commander Gorringe, U.S.N., has gone 
to Egypt to ship Cleopatra’s Needle No. 2 
for New York. 

—Gen. John Bell Hood died of yellow 
fever at New Orleans, Aug. 30th, and was 
buried the same day. 

—The watchword in Yazoo is:—If any 
man attempts to vote outside the party 
shoot bim in the back. 

—Seventy English farmers are on their 
way to this country, with a considerable 
capital, which they propose to invest in 
land. 

—Dr. Schliemann, the famous excavator, 
will finally come to America to reside per- 
manently, as his property is almost all in 
Indiana. 

—‘* What is a snibil?’’ The editor of the 
“ Hub ” has been persistently told by corres- 
pondents for months past, and doesn’t seem 
to know now. 


General Sherman was the center of attrac- 
tion. The Hon. Ellis H. Roberts delivered 
the address, 


—At the Altorf Theater, as ‘Lucia di 
Lammermoor” was being performed, a vio- 
lent thunder-storm burst over the house. 


The tenor was singing the air in the male- | 





—Policemen in the New York parks are | 


jnstructed to report nurses seen to beat 
children. They now shake them into fits. 
This leaves no mark. 

—The Long Branch pier was badly dam- 
aged by the storm of Aug. 26th. The entire 
lower landing was carried away and 
strewn along the shore. 

—The exploration-ship, ‘‘ Nordjeaskiold,”’ 
has been lost off Japan, after accomplishing 
safely the voyage thither from Europe 
round the north coast of Asia. 

—The walking- match nuisance draws 
nigh; but first an attempt is to be made to 
see who can swim the greatest part of 


| per cent. bonds. 
| ure of the good intentions of Congress in 


| diction scene, when Edgardo fell forward, 


struck down by lightning, and, though | 
alive, paralyzed in every limb. 

—The Khedive of Egypt is going to sell off 
his dinner-ware. He has one gold service 
worth two million dollars, and thirteen sil- | 
ver services which altogether aggregate two | 
millions and thirteen hundred thousand. | 
He will still have a service in carved ruolz 
for 100 persons, and another in rose crystal, 
to stock his cottage home. 

—Out of the forty millions in $10 refund- 
ing certificates recently issued by the Gov- 
ernment, $35,823,000 have already been re- 
turned tothe Treasury for conversion into 4 
This shows the utter fail- 


providing a bond of use to persons of small 
means as ap investment for savings. 

—M. Bourbonnel, of Dijon, has discov- 
ered, by means of two,natural substances, 
inexhaustible in Nature, how to light and 
maintain a fire without wood or coal; a 
fire instantaneously lighted and extin- 
guished; without dust, smoke or trouble; 
costing one-tenth, at most, of ordinary fuel; 
and, what is more wonderful still, the fuel 
will last a lifetime. 

—The Custer statue was unveiled at West 
Point, Aug. 30th, in the presence of an 
assemblage of 4,000 people. Gen. Hancock 
had charge of the exercises. Mr. Algernon 


JA. BUTTERFIELD’'S |p 


“REQUISITE” 


| 
- 
FOR THE | 


SINGING SCHOOL and CONVENTION 


is ready, containing a new Singing School 
De emt, with easy pieces, many novel 
anc ee ee and Choruses for Con- 
cert purposes, Anthems, etc., with a depart- 
ment er “Chorus Drill” that furnishes mate- 

rial for working mcr to a perfection here- 

tofore unknown. “* THE REQUISITE” cer- 
tainly furnishes the best collection of music yet 
offered the singing public. 


Price 75c. a copy; $7.50 a doz., by Express. 


FILLMORE BROTHERS, Publishers, 
cccass CINNATI, O. 


[si 00 REWARD 


forabetter offerthan this. Onreceipt of 30 cents, 


either in silveror postagestamps, we will sendthe 


Agents’ Journal on trial for six 
FRAUDS months, and, asaninducementfor 
you to subscribe now, we will 


present you (postage paid) witha neat package of 


stationery containing 14 sheets fino writing paper, 
18 white cnvelopes, 7 fountain pen, 1 magic pen 
that will writo in fine colors ad wee cold w: ater 


onk memorandt im 
SWINDLERS iis 'vicss 
meaty, a P Bheting pad. 
It makes a fea- 
ture of “svomiog sp” eny. 

It wiil kee st 


foritsreaders. Ov 

firms who livo by defrauding 

¥ pub lie are exposed in the 
last number. Don but_send at ones. 
Address, AGENTS’ JOURN S 251 Broadway, N.Y. 








BEST IN THE WORLD 


Common-Sense Chairs 
AND ROCKERS, 


with or without Reading and 
Writing Table. A lady pur- 
chaser writes: “ The only ob 
ection to your Common sense 











S. Sullivan presented the statue to the 
Government in an eloquent speech, and 
Gen. Schofield replied on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment. The orator of the day, Gen. N. 
P. Banks, then spoke at considerable length, 
and was followed by Mr. John McCullough, 


| who recited ‘‘Custer’s Last Charge.” The | 


fifty miles without artificial aids at Coney | 


Island. 

—Farmers will rejoice to hear that two 
lightning-rod agents who had taken in 
payment promissory notes, some of which 
have been ‘“‘raisel”’ and sold, are in 
custody. 

—The American Association for the Ad- 


| FASHION MAGAZ 


vancement of Science was in session at | 
Saratoga last week, and a number of inter- | 


esting addresses were made by leading 
scientists. 

—Don Carlos lost his suits for libel against 
Paris papers, the Court ruling that a pre- 
tender who unsuccessfully attempts to gain 
the throne in an irregular manner must bear 
what journalists say of his venture. 

—Secretary McCrary has made a report 


statue was unveiled by Mr. Wilson Mc- 
Donald, the sculptor. 





FreeofCharge 


The Pubsighera ot 


Ebrichs’ Fashion Quarterly, 


will send ADV. PECIMEN SHEETS 
of the FALL neWher begat FAVORITE) 
INE to any address 


FREE 


on receipt of a three-cent stamp for postage. 
THE FASHION QUARTERLY occupies an 
acknowledged position as the best and only relia 
ble MANUAL OF SHOPPING published in 
the United States 
IT I8 AN ABSOL UTELY 720 PaTwORTHV 


| GUIDE TO 8TYLES AND FASHIO 


Its oT a laa ARE OF Tike HIGH - 


| Eat OR 


in the case of ex-Surgeon-General Ham. | 


mond, recommending that the decision of 
the court-martial which convicted him of 
falsehood and corruption be set aside. 

—A well-known English agricultural at- 
thority estimates the crops in that country 
ata third less than the average, involving 
a loss of £25,000,000 to the cultivators. The 
deficiency in the potato crop he estimates 
at £15,000,000. 


—A conversation in the front office of 8. S. | 


Rickly’s bank, at Columbus, Ohio, the other 
day, cost that institution $20,000. 
out of the back window while the proprietor 
bowed an agreeable and talkative stranger 
out of the front door. 

—The “ Great Eastern” is to be converted 


ITS QUOTATIONS OF RETAIL PRICES ARE | 


FULL AND THOROUGHLY RELIABLE 

IT IS THE FRIEND TO ECONOMY IN KVERY 
HOUSEHOLD. 

NO LADY CAN AFFORD TO DO WITHOUT I 7. 


READ 
What the Press Say About It: 


“ For ladies of limited incomes this periodical ts 
invaluable.”—Scribner’s Monthly. 
** Those who see it for the first time wil! be aston- 


| ished both at the amount of information it con- 


tains, and the —— with which it is arranged.” 
— Philadelphia Pre 


“Contains oon ‘good literary matter.”’—New | 


York Times. 
“ Affords a means of selecting goods from a large | 


| New York stock at New York prices.”—Toledo 


It went | 


Blade. 

* Enables ladies to compare charges of their local | 
storekeepers with those of a large New York es- | 
tablishment.”—New Orleans Picayune. 





THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 18 ONLY | 


FIFTY CENTS A YEAR. 


into a meat-carrying trader between Lon- | 
don and Texas. The requisite alterations | 


Will cost $500,000, but as the vessel can 
carry 2,000 head of cattle or 36,000 sheep the 
speculation should prove remunerative. 
—The Rev. Leonard Woolsey Bacon has 
not labored in vain. Manager Walker and 
Pilot Comstock, of the steamer “‘ Ella,” have 
been cited before the police court at New 


London to answer for violating the Sunday | 


law, and sentenced to pay a fine and costs. 
—We shall have no lack of wheat this 

year, The yield of the different States is 

estimated as follows: Illinois, 34,730,000 


bushels; Minnesota, 36,696,000; Nebraska, | 


16, 422,000: Dakota, 11,400,000; Wisconsin, | 
—" 000; lowa, 40, 162, 000; Kansas, 3,966,- 
—The centennial of the battle of Newtown | 
Was celebrated at Elmira August 29th, with | 
great enthusiasm. It was estimated that | 
twenty thousand persons were present. 


IN NO OTHER WAY CAN 80 MUCH MONEY | 
BE MADE, WITH 8O LITTLE TROUBLE, AS) 
BY _ NVASSING FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS TO | 


FASHION QUARTERLY. 
SEND YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS, AND A 
PREMIUM LIST WILL BE RELURNED YOU 


ADDRESS 


EHRICH&CO. 


287 TO 295 EIGHTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





SPLENDID PRESENT. —1 gilt-bound | 


Autograph Aibum, containing 48 beautifully 
engraved pages, also 47 select quotations, all for 
15 cts. postpaid; postage stamps taken. Agents 
wanted. Franklin Bros., West aven, Ct. 





8S AND DWELL- 
8 of all Descriptions. 
made up at Short ‘aces. nvas and Bunting for 
sale at moleasie =: A Ly Canopies, Dancing 
| Geshe and Cam to Let at Low Prices. 
F. SKELTON, ae ase’ bet. 32d. & 33d. Sts., N.Y 


WHINGE FO gon STO 
INGS,T 





—Largest Company in America- stapie 
article—pleases everybody—Trade contin- 

ually increasing—Agents wanted every where—best 
nducements—don’t waste time—send for Circular. 
Row’t WELLS, 43 Vesey St.,N. ¥. P.O. Box 1287. 


TEAS. —Choicest in the world—Im porters’ prices 


ocker is, we all want it. 
“T love it, Ll love it, and who 
shall dare 
To chide me for ‘oving the 
Common-Sense Chair?” 
Strong, Easy. and Roomy. 
it fils everywhere. Send 
- stamp for list to F. A. sinclair, 
Mottvillie. Onon. Co., N.Y. 
wraty! chair stamped and warranted perfect. 













a PERFECTION. 


The Latest 
Novelty in 
Front Head- 
Dresses. 

Made of 
naturally 
Curly Heir. 
Price $1.50 
Just issued 
my New I- 
lustrated fal! 
Catalogue, 
| with greatly reduced prices, containing descrip- 
| tions uf the Latest styles of arranging the Hair, 
with designs ot Braids, Curls, Frizzes, Coiffures, 

| Hair Jewelry. &c. Sent free. H. JULIAN, 

Human_ Hair Goods, and sole manufacturer of 
| Almo Hair Coloring, the best in the worid, 
ano the Su reprise | Petr Balm, that has no equal 
301 Caual St., N. City. Hstablished 20 years. 


USE ? 








And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NERDLES, 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


| Sharpless Strawberr 
| 1. 000. 000 Eonete. pot grown or from 
open ground. Noted for 1s great vigor, productive- 
ness, large size, and best quality for ma rket and family 
use. Get plants direct from Central Pennsylvani: 
} “the home of the Sharpless,” and be sure they are 
| genuine. Descriptive Price-list of this and other 
| varieties free. J.L. Dillon, Florist, Bioomsburg, Pa. 
fi On the Kansas Pacific 
GOLDEN BELT. 
a eo yer acre. 
ore ec it. Wheat 
fine schools, churches, 
iety. R ailroad and market facilities excel- 
»@ and full information FREE, Address 


Railway. 3,000,000 
Acres for Sale in the 
20 (050 bushels; Corn bi 
| 40 to 100 bush. per acre, () M ES. 
| NoManure needed. 
Good climate, pure water 
OBE, Land Commissioner, Salina, Kansas. 


















and good + 
lent. Ma 
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. Px 
on SOUTHWEST MISSOURI. 


acres of well watered, timber and 
<x prairte lands adjacent to the St. Louis and 


t 
> 
Z 
t 
) 
st 
0 
| 
h 
UV) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 


an Francisco R'y for sale, at from $2.50 to 
per acre, on seven years’ time. Exceiient 
for stock, fruit, and agricultural purp 
cE Free transportation to those who purchase 
ra land. Senc and circulars to 
_ W.H.COFFIN, LAND COMMISS'R 
TEMPLE BUILOGING, ST COULS, N 


» Slinuse sag 





— And Not 
Wear Out 


So DP, Watchmakers. by mail, 30 cents. Circu- 
LU iaretree. J. 8. BIRCH & Co., 38 Dey St., N.Y. 


“wet Snowtiake & Lace Cards, with p names. 
mos, 10c. Star Prt’g Co., Northford, Ct. 








A KEY 
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ANY WATC 
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/ 
174 Eulton Street, 


Offer a New and Larze Stock of Choice and 
Carefully Selected Patterns of 


et seal ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES, 
NSTERS, MOQUETTES, WILTONS, 
ILVETS, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY, 
INGRAINS, THREE-PLYS. 
ALSO 
Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, 
Mattings, Etc., 


ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 
HARDENBERGH &€ CO. 


BURT” S SHOES. 
The Best SHOES are 


THOSE MADE BY 


EDWIN ¢. BURT, NewYork 


SEND TO 


E. D. BURT &CO., 
287 Fulton street, 
Broo: lyn, N. Y., 
who are his SPECIAL AGENTS 
for their Li- 
lustrated 
Catalogue 
and Price 
List. Goods 
forwarded 
vy mail or 
express. All 
orders will 
receive prompt attention. Please mention this 
publication. 


mM. E. DOTY, 
GENT’S FURNISHING STORE 


Has just opened a New Line of Spring Goods, con- 
sisting of all the 1 ee wha A Specialty made 
of BLACK NECK-WEAR. Also has the 
Agency of a TROY LAU NDRY, where Collars 
and Cuffs can be laundrie da equal to new. 

213 Fulton St., near Concord, oan 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Glas« Goods, Majolica, 
Wedgwood and Fayence Ware. wo as- 
sortment of Clocks, Bronzes, and Klegant 
Fancy Goods of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


and No. 146 State St., Chicago. 


16 CUS buying Corset 



























The Latest and Most Improved 
Abdominal Corset. 


Patented November 19, 1878. 


Sy i 0c ces Tesctscvanninseaneuel $2.00 
No. ‘2, Woven, Spoon Steel......... .... 2.75 
It supports the abdomen naturally. It can- 


not stretch. It gives relief to invalids, and is 
a perfect-fitting Corset in every respect. 
For sale by all first-class dealers in the U.S., 
or Samples sent on rvceipt of price by 
LEWIS SCHIELE & CO., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
NEW YORK, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XX., No. 10, 











Publisher's Department, 


New YorK, SEPTEMBER 3, 1879. 














Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
ste.mps. 





Business Department.—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to “ The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 


,Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 


cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments aud on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 





Boston OFFICE: Shumway & Co., 21 Brom- 
field Street. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99, Ashland Block. 








At this season of the year, when people 
are beginning to turn their minds to various 
kinds of heating apparatus, we call attention 
to the advertisement in another column of 
“The Barstow Wrought-Iron Furnace.’’ The 
special excellencies of this furnace are its 
sanitary arrangements, which secure from it 
a pure and healthful heat, free from dust and 
gases; its gas-tight construction, which keeps 
it free from the objectionable odors some- 
times associated with furnaces; its great 
power, and its economy in producing the 
largest amount of heat from a small quantity 
of coal; its durability and its simplicity. In 
all these particulars it will be found well wor. 
thy of inspection. Nothing has more to do 
with the bealthfulness, cheerfulness, cleanli 
ness, and comfort of a house than its heating 
apparatus, and, in these respects, examination 
and trial will show that the Barstow Wrougbt- 
Iron Furnace meets the most exacting re- 
quirements. 


We call the attention of our readers in 
search of good homes in the West to the ad- 
vertizsement of Farms and Homes in another 
column. 8. Gilmore, Salina, Kansas, will send 
a free copy of the “ Homestead,” a paper 
published for those desiring cheap homes in a 
good country. 





Sunday-School Book-Case for sale 
cheap; never been used; 12 feet long; self- 
locking; folds in a space of 2x4 feet. Can be 
placed against the wall or folded so as to form 
an office tor Librarian. Address Alfred Mor- 
rell, 380 Court street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








dnsurance Hotes. 


—The insinuations of the Superintendent of 
Insurance, that certain officers of insurance 
companies had been guilty of embezzlement 
(aliuded to in the Christian Union last week), 
caused cunsiderable indignation on the part of 
these officials. Tbe assertion having been 
made, and no names given, the public was left 
to guess at the companies and individuals 
who were guilty, and.all the companies were 
placed under the ban of suspicion. Such 
being the case, those who knew the “ inside 
facts” thought it but the part of wisdom to 
make them known. The President of a com- 
pany referred to as having been a defauiter to 
the extent of $40,000, was Joseph L. Townsend, 
the President uf the Knickerbocker Fire In- 
surauceCompany. He is dead, and some say 
that the said defalcation occurred fifteen years 
ago. If this was the case, the Superintendent 
might have omitted the important information 
witbout causing the general public loss. The 
result of the publicity of the fact, however, in- 
duced the rumor that the Knickerbocker Fire 
was about to retire from business. The Presi- 
dent of this corporation indignantly denies 
this report, and states that the company is in 
excellent condition, with a good surplus, and 
has no intention of retiring. 

The company whose Secretary was alleged 
to have “ purloined $10,000” was the Adriatic 
Fire. It was this company whose officers ad- 
vanced $60,000 to cover an impairment of cap- 
ital, and failed to report the fact to the [nsur- 
ance Department. The Adriatic, it will be 
remembered, retired from business two weeks 
ago. Its risks have all been reinsured in the 
London & Lancashire Fire Company of Liver- 
pool; hence the policy-holders ia that com- 
pany can rest perfectly easy. The company 
whose cashier bad been “helping himself to 
the funds of the company” belonged to the 
Broadway Fire Company. It is understood 
that the said cashier made good the amount 
taken. This explanation was needed, and the 
original blind charges should never have been 
made. What matiers what a dead President 
of a defunct company did fifteen years ago ? 
Suppose a cashier of a company has helped 





himself to money. If the said company is 
safe, itis for it to deal with the thief, and not 
the Superintendent of Insurance. What is 
needed from that gentleman is a clear state- 
ment of facts, not injurious and befogging 
innuendo. 

—The July examination of fire companies 
has resulted in a severe reduction of surplus 
in many instances, as shown by the following ; 

Surplus At Examina- 


Jan. 1, 1879. tion, 

Commercial.... .. ......$170,523 25 $93,663 17 
ee 127,116 16 115,866 30 
Manufacturers and 

Builders’ 193,463 13 
I a en bebicacinin 34,310 49 
Tradesmen’s....... 161,999 86 
Westchester........... 38,792 06 





—On the 17th of this month the insurance 
superintendents of the various States will 
meet in convention at St. Louis to discuss 
matters pertaining to the business. Prior con. 
ventions have not resulted in any real benefit 
to the profession. They meet at their own 
expense, however, so that there can be no 
objection to the conventions. 


—The Canadian insurance report for 1878, 
pertaining to the fire and marine business, 
shows that the total net amount insured by 
policies in force in Canada at the end of 1878 
was $409,899,701, which is less by $10,442,980 than 
the corresponding amount in 1877. In Canadian 
companies there was a decrease of $46,314,328 ; 
in British companies an increase of $18,398,425; 
and in American companies an increase 
of $17,472,923. The decrease for the Canadian 
companies arose mainly from the cessation of 
business by the Canada Agricultural, the Pro- 
vincial, and the Stadacona. For all the active 
companies there was a net decrease of $2,052,- 
337, which, with the decrease of the three 
retired companies ($44,261,991), makes up the 
total stated above. The increase of $18,398,425 
among the British companies was distributed 
among them as follows, with the single excep- 
tion of the London Assurance, which shows a 
decrease of $338,279: Increase—Royal, $3,065,- 
544; Liverpool and London and Globe, $2,983,- 
646; Commercial Union, $2,224,776; Guardian, 
$1,910,904; Imperial, $1,702,018; Lancashire, 
$1,545,048; North British and Mercantile, 
$1,389,311; Northern, $1,035,087 ; Scottish Com- 
mercial, $900,061; Phoenix, of London, $808,- 
149; Scottish Imperial, $707,475; Queen, $465,- 
740. 


Wholesale Prices | Farm Produce. 


For the week ending August 30, 1879. 


Butter.— Receipts for the week were 27,767 pkgs. 
Exports, 9,367 pkgs, There was more export de- 
maned, and sales of 6 to 7,000 pkys. of Western 
made butter at Y¥@lic. It is estimated that about 
106,000 pkgs. of Western made June butter is held 
here inice storage. There was more inquiry for 
fresh made butter, and a good demand for it, both 
from private dairies and creamery make. The 
dairy districts of lowa and I!linois are reported in 
fine condition. Parts of Wisconsin have had dry 
weather. Wequote: Fine sour cream creamery 
butter, 1S§@\9c.; fresh dairy-packed butter, 15¢@17c.5 
fine sweet-cream creamery butter, l6@\6¥c.; 
common to fair summer make, 8@i2c.; grease, 
4@6c. 

Cheese.— Receipts for the week were 55,574 bxs. 
Exports, 42,565 bxs. The range of sales was mostly 
at from 5 to 5%c., which may be said to cover the 
general business of the week. There were excep- 
tional sales both below and above these figures— 
below for cheese a little over carried or off in fla 
vor; and above for special fanctes that fill the par- 
ticular eye of some particular shipper. The fashion 
of making a cheese ** soon ripe and soon rotten” 
forces sales within a limited time, classes them as 
perishable property, and brings them to the block 
regardless ofhe wants of the market. Low sum- 
mer prices may in part discourage this practice 
and stimulate the making of cheese that can stand 
age and climate, and that can be long kept if that 
be the pleasure of holders. We quote: State fac- 
tory, full cream, fancy, 54%@5\c.; do., good to 
choice, 4% @5\c.; half skimmed, 3@4c.; skimmed, 
2@1c. 

Eggs.—Near-by fresh-laid eggs find ready sale at 
16@164¢. Western stock, 15@15¥c. for actual count 
of good eggs. 

Beans.—Medium beans are quick of sale at $1.25 
@$1.35 per bush, Marrows at same prices, and are 
rivals of new crop ars beginning to be expected. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


$5 Broad Street, 
Corner South William Street, New York, 
BUTTER FRESHLY RECEIVED FROM CREAMERIES 
AND FARM DAIRIBS. 


Buyers served direct from &t. J ’s Park, or Erie 
. or Midland Da ~ 


Orders by Mail have especial attention. 


David W. Lewis & Co., 


85 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE- INS. CO. 


OFFICES: ( New York, 100 Broadway. 




















i Brooklyn, cor. Court and Mon- 
Continental tague Stes., and No. 106 Broad. 
Buildings. way, E.D. 







Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1879 . 
Reserve tur losses, dividen 
Capital! (paid up in cash) 
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Financial, 








FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
From Monday, Aug. 25, to Saturday, 
Aug. 30. 
Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 


Monday, Wednesday, Saturday, 


68. ° 
68, oe 
Cy Mes Di cccn.<s.sc0 Be 
5s. funded. 1881l.r. . 








Ala. 58, '83.......006 45 |Mo. H &8t Jo. ’86.. 103 
la. 58, '86...... sess 45 |Mo.H. &8. J. due '87. 103 

Ala. 88, ’86....... --. 4 IN. ¥.68.G 

Ala. 8a, 88.......... N.Y. 

Ala. $s, M. & E.R 2% |N. ¥. 

Ala., 88. M & C.R. N.Y. 

Ala., 88 of ’92...... N.Y. 

Alabama 8s, 93..... 20 [N.Y. 

Ala., Class A,2to5. 44 (N.C, 

Ala.. Class A.small 44 |N.C. 

Alu.,Class B, 58..... 70 =|N.C. 

Ala., class C, 2 to 5 N.C. 

Ala. 6s. fd., 90 iN 

Ark. 78, L.R.&FtS 

Ark. 7s 





Ark. 7s. ye 
Conn. 6s, 83-""84..... Ww 
Ga. 63, 80-86 ... -. 100 














103 | ‘Venn. 68, n 27 
- 115 =| Va. Ge, 0.. 28 
1% | Va. 68, en oo ae 
. 108% | Va. 6s, BME .-vocccs 58 'y 
Mo. ts. due ’88...... 105 VOU, Obs ccce. cc. & 
Mo. TB cascus 106 |® C. 3.668 P...00 .60 84 


A. U., 92... 
Mo.fd, due '#4-95.... 107 
Foreign Exchange.— 
days. 
London prime bankers, 4.8944@4.81 


PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 


45 Wall Street, New York, 
GENERAL DOMESTIC & FOREIGN BANKERS. 


ISSUE TRAVELERS’ CREDITS AND 
CIRCULAR NOTES 
ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON, 
AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 

Draw Bills on London. 


Win-B ATCHE (0: 
| se* BANKERS", 


| Purchase and sell on Commission GOVERNMENT. 
STATE, MUNICIPAL BONDS, RAILROAD BONDS 
| and STOCKS, and ail classes of Securities dealt in 
atthe NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, or ali reps 
|; utadle securities bought and sold in the OPEN 

| MARKET. LOANS AND COMMERCIAL PAPER nego- 
tiated. Interest on Deposits subject to check. 

WILLIAM B. HATCH, 


THOMAS H. BOUDEN. 


3 days 
4.B1@4.81 45 

















The United States Life 


Insurance Company 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(Incorporated 1850.) 
261 262 & 263 Broadway, N.Y, 
TEP ee Bee $4.874,947 O1. 
MGS ccsntcc. 0css oeaases 826,873 99. 
JAMES BUEL. - - President. 


(Also President of the Imp. and Traders’ Na- 
tional Bank.) 


Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary 
T. H. BROSNAN, Superintendent. 
GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


All Endowment Policies and Approved Claims due 
in 1879 will be discounted at 7 per cent. upon present- 


ation. 
All forms of Life and Endowment Policies isened. 


LIVERPOOL & 


LONDON & 
(LOBE 


Insurance Company. 





United States Branch. 





Statement January 1, 1879. 


Assets in United States...... $4,301,897.07 
Total Liabilities, including 
Re-insurance...........-. . 2,.430,505.86 
PE eee 1,871.291.21 
Income in U.8. during 1878.. 2,600,583.34 
Expenditures, including 
1,971,219.83 


REGEED 60 cviesdeccsvatacceens sj 
J. E. PULSFORD, 
N. ¥Y. OF FICE, RESIDENT MANAGER, 





45 William St, 







FRANK JENKINS. | 


—<—__ 
RANCE, TRUST 
MEPOSIT CO! ‘ 

I PafeMPany, 





Ts FIDELITY INSU 
AND SA 





The Company also rent SAFRS INSIDE THEIR 
BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS at prices varyin 
from $15 to $75, according to size. D eXtra sine 
for Corporations and Bankers. Kooms and desks 
adjoining vaults provided for Safe-Kenters, 


DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 


INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moq. 
erate charge. 

The Company act as EXECUTORS, ADMINIg. 
TRATORS and GUAKDIANS, and KECEIVE 
AND EXECUTE TRUSTS of every description 
from the courts, corporations and individuals, 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the 
Company. As additional security. the Company 
has a Special Trust Capital of $1.000,000 primarily 
responsible for their Trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and sufely kept with. 
out charge. — 
STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 
JOUN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge 
of the Trust Department 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treas. and Sec, 


DIRECTORS: 
8. A. CALDWELL, WILLIAM H. MERRICK, 
EDWARD H. CLARK, JOHN B. Gest, 
ALEXANDER HTLENKY, EDWARD T. STEEL, 
GeORGE F. TYLER, THOMAS DRAKE, 
HENRY C, GIBSON, ‘THOMAS MCKEAN, 

C. A. GRISCOM 











OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 22d, 1879. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
its affairs on the 31st December, 1878. 
Premiums received on Marine 
Risks, from ist January, 1878, to 
Bist December, 1878 ..............- $4,009,309 47 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
off 1st January, 1878............ .. 1,848,697 36 
Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,858, 006 83 
No Policies have beenissued upon __ 
Life Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1878. to 31st December, 1878, 4,186,024 92 
Losses paid during the 
same period.......... $2,012,784 45 
| Returns of Pre- ooo 
miums and 
Expenses. .. . $359.960 58 




















| The Company has the following Assets, viz.; 
United States and State of New 
| York Stock, City, Bank and other 
pee aeaig mre, a eee 10,086,758 00 
| Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 
ise 704,200 00 


Company, estimated at........... 619,034 50 
Premium Notes & Bills Receivable, 1,529,259 74 
CE PR etec eo cces c00sce. Coecee 881,210 92 


Total Amount of Assets...... $13,320,463 16 


Siz per cent. interest cn the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Fourth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1875 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after esday, the Fourth of February next, 

| from which date all interest thereon will cease. 
| The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
| the year ending 31st December, 1878, for which 
certiticates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


—o— 
TRUSTEES: 
Horace GRay, 
EpmunpD W. Cor ties, 
JouHN ELLIOTT. 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
Rost. B. MINTURN, 


J. D. Jongs, 

CHARLES DENNIS, 

| W. H. H. Moore, 

| Lewis Curtis, 

| CHARLES H. RussELL, 

JameEs Low, CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 

Davin Lane GeorGE W. LANE, 

Gorpon W. BurnnaM, Rospert L. STUART, 

Francis SKIDDY, James G, DeForeEST, 

Ww. Strureis, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 

APOLPH LEMOYNE, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 

Josian A, Low, WILLIAM BRYCE, 

Wim E Dopaz, WiiumuaM H., Foae, 

Royal PHELPS, Peter V. Kina, 

Tuomas F, Younas, Tuos. B. CoppINGTON, 

C. A. Hann, Horace K THURBER, 

Joun D. HeEwLetrt, A. A, RAVEN, 

Wits H. Wess, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 

Cuargtes P. BurDETT, BENJAMIN H. FIELD. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice- Pres. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres- 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice. Pres. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th Street and 6th Avenue. 








GRAND CENTRAIL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


FOR TWENTY YBARS THR LEADERS LN 
POPULAR PRICES. 


Special care given to MAIL orders from our 


patrons at HOME 
TOURISTS. 


JULY AND AUGUST THIS ESTAB- 
T WILL CLOSE ON SATURDAY AT 





12 O'CLOCK NOON, 
a 


R.H. MACY & CO. 
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“ RoDERICK HUDSON” IN ENGLAND.— 
This is what an English writer says in| 
the ‘‘ Academy” of Mr. Henry James, Jr., 
and his writings, more especially his ‘** Rod- | 
erick Hudson,”’ just re-published in London : 

Mr. Henry James, it is pleasant to reflect, | 
is rapidly and steadily making himself a | 
name and a place among English novelists. 



















POROUS PLASTER 


for WOMEN & CHILDREN? 
Females euffering from pain and weakness w | 
lerive great comiort and strength froin the use 
of Benoon’s Capcine Porous Plaster. 7 
hildreu are afflicted with whooping cough, or- 













: inary Coughs or colds or weak it is the 1 

Not long ago he gave us that brief and | Jone and only treatment they sho Thisg | 

r ing book, ‘* y 239? om article contains new medicinal elements such ask 
charming . ik, : The Baageens; then we 8 found in no other remedy in the same form. It 
had of him ‘Daisy Miller” and * Four | Js fer superior to common porous p!: sters, lini- 
: 7) . c we ; 7 : it nta, electric lappliances end othcr external 
stings,” a couple of psychologic sit ee “ 
Meetings, oo oie gical studic remedies, It relieves pain at once, strengthens 


of a merit almost as rare in English as the 
method they example: and now, in ortho- 
dox three-volume form, he sends us *‘ Rod- 
erick Hudson.” It is practically a new book, Benson's Capcing Fiastcr and take no other® 
‘ : ‘ ; - old by all Druggists. Price 25 Cents. 
though it was first published in Boston some cau 
three or four years since. To say that itis — 
strongly suggestive of an admiring acquaint- | 
ance with Ivan Tourguenieff is as much as 
to say that it is tolerably unhappy through- 
out, and that its ending is miserable indeed. 
Tourguenieff loves to treat of wasted lives; 
he finds his materials among the bankrupts 
of humanity; he is the sardonic, unsympa- 
thetic Shakespeare of a world of petty and 
trivial Hamlets. Mr. James is not averse 
from practising the study of the same sec- 
tion of social pathology. Fortunately for ’ . 
his readers, however, he has the gifts of Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient. 
intellectual charm and good temper, and is | cating, und exposures t6 draits. are great, und 


nd cures where other plasters will not even re- 
jeve. For Lame and Weak Back, Rheuma 
ism, Kidney Disease and ail loca) aches and 
ain it is also the best known remedy. Ask for 











No one should travel without a bottle of 


saved thereby from the reproach of grim- | #¢tive agents in deranging the secretions of the | 


a body. A dose of this aperient will prevent the 
ness and cruelty that else might possibly at- | evils resulting from such causes, and save many 


tach to him. ‘‘ Roderick Hudson,’’ like most tnconvenieOLD BY ALL I DRUGGISTS. 

of its kindred, is only pleasantly discom- | — = a : 

fortable. Told by a man of the fashionably | *° Preserve your aoe Delluc $ 
An, ‘ep 


inexorable temper, it would be intolerable ;| USE ONLY 
but Mr, James's tact and serenity keep bim 
yy Biscotine, 
be | (Infant's Food.) | 








always on the right side of the hedge, and| & 
* Roderick Hudson"’ is a singularly read- el 
able as well as singularly vigorous and 
clever book. 
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TEA ENTSAM < Sachets D'Iris, 
ELM UE VENA = Elixir of Calisaya, 
& Glycerine Lotion, 


m Pectoral Cough 
|= LD_ EVERYWHERE Syrup, &c., dc. 





» THE — 





Prepared according to the directions of E. N. Hors- 
ford, late Professor in Harvard University, 


MAKES A 


Delicious Drink si 


with water and eugar only. and is an excellent 


Substitute for Lemons or Limes, 


for those who are accustomed to the use of alco- 
holic stimulants. Particuiarly recommended for 


Pa ‘all the Sewing-Machines sold 
—— ay tere aes ‘throughout the world in 1578 
Impaired Vitality, Nervous Diseases, were Genuine - SINC-= 
Hysteria, Prevention of Sunstroke,% | ERS,” made and sold by 
Wakefulness, Seasickness, . ‘Th Singer 
Weakened Energy, &c. . 

No danger can attend its use. Company 


Prices reasonabie. Pamphlet giving further 


| egg mailed free on application to manufac- 
rs 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 


URNISHING 
STORES. 


THREE-QUARTERS of 








Manufacturing 


Principal Office, 34 Unio.. Square 








Providence, R. 1. NEW YORK. : 
t” FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
ASTHMA, HAY-FEVER 8. 
’ ’ 
CATARRH, Sacorusity cared bythe ‘use’ ot LLUSOA Tee ‘ae 4 ‘ale 


ae “WS or 


"Artistic 
Furniture, 


& '21N —_ 


-_ 


THE SCOTTISH THISTLE MEDICI- 
NAL FUMERS. Having cured myself of a 
Case of a-thma of 15 years’ standing, | can guaran- 
tee the results from the use of my remedy. A 
child can use these Fumers, as they do not have to 
esmoked. You need not suffer one hour after 
using my remedy. Home testimonials furnished 
fo © application. Box of Fumers and directions 
or use sent upon receipt of $1.00. One box will 
cure the worst case. Address 
JAS. F. MORRISON, 
Bellaire, O. 


} 


Queen Anne, Eastlake 
and other styles ftor- 
warded t to any ad- 
dress on “applica- 


Agents wanted. 
_—__ 








WARREN WARD & CO.. 
MABIE, T6tle ‘ ahha 75 & 77 Spring St., New York. 
Pive FACTURERS OF ’ TH Sal 
Cold Pens, Pencils, Holders, 
Toothpicks, Etc. 
'80 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





| 
| 


© §.P. Hair Tonic | 
AN 6 ELIQUE ze 
Q 3% Toilet Waters, | 


The Ladies will do well to take advantage of the following 


UNEXAMPLED OPPORTUNITYE 


A SUBSCRIPTION TO 


THE DELINEATOR 


The Most Trustworthy Fashion Monthly in the World! 


Enlarged and Improved, and a Premium of 50 cts. worth of PAPER PATTERNS, 
can be secured by sending 


ON = DOs Aw, 


With the name and address of the Subscriber, to 
E. BUTTERICK & CO., 
555 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


@@METhis Magazine is an exhaustive compendium of Fashion, teeming with accurate illustra- 

| tions of carefully prepared intelligence on all matter pertaining to Dress. It aids economy 
in the household, and keeps the Dressmaker, Milliner, and Dry-Goods Dealer informed of all 
the coming Modes. 


SAMPLE COPY, 15 CENTS. 





American’ Fruit- Preserving Powder 


| AND LIQUID is the Cheapest, Most Reliable. and Best-Known Method of preserving all kinds of 
Fruits, Tomatoes, etc. Strawberries, Raspberries, and all high-colored Fruits retain their 
rich — as Wellasfiavor. One ounce of it (costing 3 cents) is equal to 8 lbs. of sugar in preserving 
prop pert 
Established over ten years, and endorsed by thousands upon thousands of f+milies. One trial will 
| establish the fact that the American Fruit-Preserving Powder and Liquid wil! effectually 
prevent fermentation and preserve al! kinds of Fruits, Tomatoes, etc., and keep them the year 
round, or for years, in jars of any kind or size, or in wooden kegs and barrels, without sealing air-tight. 
simply ¢ orked or tied down with a strong paper is all thatis needed. 

The Fruit will keep without sugar. or any quaatity of sugar may be added as desired. 

Warranted to be as healthful as table sait. 

The Fruit, etc., may be cooked little or much, as desired. They will keep without any cooking, or 
they may be cooked down into sauce. The method is simple and easy. None can fail if the Powder 
and Liquid is added into the Fruit, etc., in quantity as directed. 

One pack sige will preserve 256 pounds of Fruit. Tomatoes, ete. Price One Dollar per package. 

Give it « trial. If you csnnot get it from your Druggist or Grocer, I will sent it prepaid to any 
| express office in the United States east of the Mississippi River upon receipt of the price; or west of 
| the Mississippi River and east of Rocky Mountains for $1.25 per package. Local and General 
Agents Wanted. Address z 4 

L. P. WORRALL, No. 24 Liberty Street, New York. 








THE EXTENSIVE SALEFOF 


Smith & Wesson’s Arms 


is owing to their RELIABILITY, 
SAFETY and DURABILITY. They 
come into market literally 
without blemish. Four 
Sizes: 22, 32, 38 and 44 Cal- 
ibres. The 32 and 44 have 
rebounding hammers, 
the value of which for 
safety cannot be over-stat- 
ed. When a Revolver is 
required it should be 
reliable. 












82 Calibre. 


Central fire, with Automatic Cartridge-Ejector 
fand REBOUNDING HAMMER, 


Manufactory at SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


M. W. ROBINSON, Ceneral Agent, 
79 Chambers Street, New York. 


| SUPERIOR NUTRITION THE LIFE. 








REGIST Diggs 


Mrpicisxt roOD 


The Salvator for Invalids — and _the Aged. ved, An + Incomparable Aliment for the Growth and 


F ik rotecti mn on of In Infants sand ( Chi tildren. A Superior Nutritive in Cont: ‘nued Fevers, and 
a Relic ble e Ren medi 2A Age nt in ai all Dis seases of the Stomach and Intestines. 
+ bee justly celebrated Dietetic Preparation is, in composition, principally the GAsetem 


derived by chemical process from very superior growths of wheat, and presented 

with the assurance the ut it is unquestionab sly the safest, most nicely prepared and 
reliz sliable medicinal food that scientific research can yield, It has wor 4 the reputation 
of being an aliment the stomach seldom if ever rejects, condition not accepted, and while it 
would be difficult to conceive of anything in food more delicious, or more soothing and 
nourishing as an aliment for imva/ids and for the growth and protection of children, its rare 
medicinal excellence in /nanition, éué to Malassimilation, Chronic, Gastric and Intestinal 
Diseases, has been incontestably proven; often in instances of consultation over patients 
whose digestive organs were reduced to such a low and sensitive condition that the 
GRANUM was the only thing the stomach would tolerate, when life seemed depending on 
its retention. 


























SOLD WHOLESALE AND RETAIL BY 


\DRUGGISTS ann PHARMACISTS, 


IN THE 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


CARLE & SONS. NEW YORK. 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Sis 
JOHN 





MA CKINNON 





Pp EN The Gris Dia pae-Tipped. 
* 


Coni hon t= eh nee ‘ 
FOUNTAIN “AND 
FLUID INK PPENCIL 
in the world. All otbers are 
cheap imitations Before buy- 
ing any other, have the point 

tested b¥ a 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIsT. 





D. MACKIBNON & CO., 
200 Broadway, N.Y. 
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OUT 


Ebrich’s Fashion Quarterly 


FOR FALL 1879. 


The best and most reliable Purchasers’ 
Guide published in the United States. 

It is the Friend of every Household; the 
useful companion of every wife and mother; 
the delight of every young lady; and the 
guide and counsellor of all. 


Only FIFTY CENTS a Year, 


or 15 cents a single number. 


Send a three-cent postage-stamp for speci- 
men pages of Number. Address 


EHRICH & CO., 


Reputation Established! 


| 
| 
| Pree oa Nae sa 
| 


BARS TOW 


' 
| 
| 


WROUGHT TRON FURNACE. 


| 








Quality of Heat equal to that obtained from Steam or Hot Water Radiation 
at Less than Half the Expense. 


| 


287 to 295 Eighth Avenue, NewYork. 





THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


No. 46 East 14th St., 
UNION SQUARE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


Porcelain-Lined Ice Pitchers, 
Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, &c. | 


t= Particular attention is invited to our 
Patented Process of Electro-Plating Spoons 
and Forks, by which the parts most exposed | 
to wear receivejan EXTRA COAT OF SILVER. 
This feature renders these goods more eco- 
nomical and durable than those of any other 
manufacture, while the increased cost is rela- 
tively small. This method of plating we 
apply to the 4, 8 and 12 cz. plate, as required. | 


t To protect the purchaser | 
against imitations, it should be | 
observed that the Improved 
Spoons and Forks bear our Trade 
Mark, “‘ 1847, ROCERS BROS., 
xl.”’ 


Ge FIRST PREMIUMS awarded at all 
Fairs where exbibited, from the World’s Fair, 
1853, to American Institute Fairs, 1873, 1874 
and 1875, inclusive, and at the Philadelphia | 
Exhibition, 1876. 

Ge Extract from the American Institute | 
Report: “Their Porcelain-Lined, Double- | 
Walled Ice Pitchers are Al, and possess all | 
the qualities the Company claim.” ... . 
“We consider the goods made by this Com- 
pany to be by far the best made in this coun. | 
try, and, we believe, in the world.” | 


CRANDALL’S TOYS AND GAMES| 


ARE ALWAYS 
Amusing, Durable and Instructive. | 


Space will not permit us to illustrate them here, 
but we give a sampie, called 





CRANDALLS 
|DONKEY Avo RIDER. 





This is a most comicai and pleasing mechanical 
toy, being a good specimen of Barnum’s tricky 
mule. By the simple motion cf drawing ar und, 
the mule seems to be trying to throw its dusky 
rider, who assumes vari us grotesque p< sitions 
and has a lively time to keep his seat. The toy 
is strongly made of wood, beautifully painted, and 
is not easily troken or got out of order. it can 
be taken apart and packed tn the box on which it 
performs. 

Price 50c. By mail, prepaid, 70c. 


* Send for a descriptive and newly illustrated cat- 
alogue for 1879, matled free on appiicaiion 


ORANGE JUDD CoO., 
SOLE GENERAL AGENTS, 
No. 2145 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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‘ajqeing pue ajduis 


No Overheated Surface. 
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Thirteen Sizes, Portable and Brick Set. Prices, from $100 Upward. 


Pure Air; No Gas; No Dust.—The Radiator is made wholly of Boiler-plate Iron, with joints secured by rivets, as in Steam Boilers. 
A permanent gas-tight joint cannot be made otherwise, por between wrought and cast-iron when both are used in the Radiator. 
Overheated Surfaces.—Fire-pot separate from and independent of the Radiator, with air-space between. 
Economy and Great Power.—By having the return-draft flue within the Radiator (a feature peculiar to the Barstow Furnace) 
much fuel is saved, the heating power largely increased, and a good draft insured where all others fail. 
ase of Management.—Improved Anti Clinker Grate, by which a continuous fire can be easily kept through the season. Ali flues 
are perpendicular and self-cleaning. 
Quality and Workmansbip,.—Same as in other well-known goods of our make, which bave won for us our world-wide reputation 
for producing the finest work made. 
Full information in Descriptive Circulars. Estimates made for all parts of the country for heating 
and ventilating. 


BARSTOW STOVE CoO., 


‘Cor. Beekman & Water Sts., New York; Providence, R.I.; 56 & 58 Union St., Bostoa, Mass. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STOVES, RANGES, FURNACES, FIREPLACE HEATERS, ETC. 


Sold by the Ti ade throughout our own and most Foreign Countries. 








) RECENT MEDALS :—Centennial Exposition, 1876; Vienna, Austria, 1873; Santiago, Chili, 1875; New England 
Fair, Manchester, N.H., 1875; American Institute Fair, New York, 1873, 74, '75, and '76; Cincinnati Industrial 
Exposition, 1872, '73, and'74; Massachusetts Mechanics’ Association Fair, Boston, 1874; Rhode Island State Fair, 
‘1873; and many others. 





